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Photography on Tour 


ROLAND GORBOLD, F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S. 


CAMERA is found in the baggage 
of almost every tourist, yet very 
few return home entirely satisfied 
with their pictures. Amateur pho- 
tographers may be roughly divided 
into two classes—the Camera-Artist and the 
Snapshooter. The former takes his hobby 
seriously, and usually makes but few exposures, 
for he considers well each subject before he opens 
his shutter, and he returns home with negatives 
from which he afterwards makes enlargements 
that are really worth while. He hangs them on 
the walls of his house where they give him unend- 
ing pleasure and also tell his friends the story of 
his wanderings. The latter blazes away at 
everything that catches his eye; but he would 
probably have found it more satisfactory, and 
certainly cheaper, to have bought picture-post- 
cards. 

The serious photographer will never be popular 
with his traveling-companions; for he looks at 
most things through the single eye of a camera, 
and wants to stop too often to compose his 
pictures. He had better travel alone. The 
second is usually regarded as a harmless joke, 
though he occasionally shows the members of 
his party prints that endanger life-long friend- 
ships; and friends are few. 

If the traveler is contemplating an extended 
tour he will naturally give considerable thought 
to his apparatus, and should he be a photographer 
of experience he will take with him cameras that 
are old and trusted friends. It has been my 
good fortune to wander over a considerable part 
of the earth’s surface, sometimes in places where 
all the requirements of the photographer can be 
purchased, and at other times off the beaten 
track far from the haunts of the Kodak dealer, 
ubiquitous though he be. I have dragged heavy, 
large-sized plate cameras up high mountains, 
and have traveled across the desert with only a 
vest-pocket camera and a few rolls of film. Take 








it all in all, a film-camera of the folding variety 
fitted with a good anastigmat lens is the most 
useful one for all-around work while traveling. 
If more ambitious work is to be attempted, a 
reflex type camera may be taken as well. The 
latter will be found exceptionally useful for 
figure-work; but it is hardly the camera for the 
novice. The lens is really the most important 
item of the whole outfit, and the smaller the 
camera; the better the lens should be, especially 
if the negatives are to be enlarged afterwards. 
The modern high-class lens works at a large 
aperture so that good results can be obtained 
even in a poor light. If the camera has sufficient 
extension, and the lens can be converted into a 
long-focus one by removing part of the com- 
bination, the range of subjects will be greatly 
increased. A light-filter will assist very materi- 
ally in securing good skies and is a wonderful 
help in Alpine photography, while for the fixed- 
focus camera a portrait-attachment will be very 
useful. A stand for the camera is almost a 
luxury, though a telescopic metal one adds very 
little to the weight of the kit, and may come in 
handy, especially if any interiors are likely to be 
made. 

“ven though films are obtainable in some of 
the remotest parts of the world, a good supply 
should be taken; for nothing is more exasperating 
than to run short of film when pictures abound. 
Then one cannot always be certain that the 
film one buys in out-of-the-way places will be 
reasonably fresh. It is as well to have a camera 
that requires the popular-size film; the 5 by 4 
size does not share the same popularity in other 
countries that it does in the States, 3144 by 444 
being far the more general in Europe, especially 
in England where it is known as quarter-plate. 
If the voyage extends to the tropics, the films 
should be packed in sealed, air-tight cans as a 
protection from the damp and heat. 

Some photographers develop their films, or 
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HONORABLE MENTION—ARTIFICIAL LIGHT COMPETITION 


have them developed for them, when they return 
home; but the serious worker will want to make 
a few tests to see that he is timing his exposures 
correctly. Others will want to see a few results 
out of mere curiosity, so that it is as well to make 
some arrangements for developing films en route. 
There are plenty of dealers in every country who 
will do this; but it has always been my plan to 
take a developing-tank along with me, for per- 
sonally I do not like to trust my films to strangers. 
The extra amount of baggage involved is very 
little, the tank is very small and does not require 
a darkroom in which to operate, and chemicals 
are packed in very compressed form. If prints 
are desired as well as negatives, they can safely 
be left to the professional to produce. 

We now come to the actual making of the 
photographs. Correct exposure is the most 
important thing, and I cannot do better than to 
recommend the use of an exposure-meter. Tables 


and calculators, if used intelligently, are useful; 
but they never give such certain results. A few 
general rules may, however, be helpful. Exposures 
must be very much shorter at sea than on land; 
elevation also decreases the exposure, though 
not so markedly. As the equator is approached, 
the exposure diminishes, and in open spaces 
like the desert they are also very short. The 
nature of the subject has a very great influence, 
heavy foregrounds increase the exposure, and 
snow reduces it to the minimum. The old rule 
to expose for the shadows and let the highlights 
take care of themselves is a very safe one. If 
in doubt, err on the side of over-, rather than 
under-exposure. Do not forget that the size of 
the aperture of the lens governs the length of the 
exposure, and that the use of an excessively small 
stop does not necessarily improve the picture 
even if it improves the definition. Sharpness 
in every plane destroys perspective. 
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SEALING PACKAGES 
HONORABLE MENTION—ARTIFICIAL LIGHT COMPETITION 


Naturally, the interests of the photographer 
will govern his choice of subjects; but while on 
board ship, his camera need not be out of com- 
mission. Apart from the sports and _ social 
activities, many subjects can be found. Heavy 
weather produces wonderful pictures that are 
made up of nothing but sea and sky, and then 
there is the glorious pageantry of the clouds on 
still days. A passing ship, too, presents pos- 
sibilities for the pictorialist; but it should show 
signs of movement. A volume of smoke pouring 
from the funnels tells of revolving propellers; 
whereas if a sailing-ship passes close enough, the 
chances of securing a picture are great, for 
nothing that man has made has lines so graceful 
as a full-rigged ship at sea. 

When entering port, especially if it is an 
Eastern port, the camera should be very busy; 
for the strange native craft and boatmen are 
always interesting studies. 

Street-scenes are not easy subjects to tackle, 
as they should be full of life and bustle. One 
often sees pictures of well-known city streets that 
lack the atmosphere of activity, for they are 
empty of life, having been made early in the 
morning or else on Sunday. 

The traveler will want to bring back some 
recollections of the great buildings he has seen, 
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even though architectural work is a_ special 
study. In photographing a whole building, it 
is often very difficult to include the top of it on 
account of not being able to get far enough back. 
The rising front on the camera helps considerably; 
but often it is not sufficient and it may be neces- 
sary to point the camera upwards. ‘This is 
against all rules, as the parallel lines in the build- 
ing will not be parallel in the picture but converge 
towards the top. This fault can be corrected in 
making enlargements by tilting the easel that 
holds the printing-paper, so that two wrongs for 
once make a right. 

Interiors are difficult and necessitate some 
kind of support; this is where the telescopic 
stand will come in useful. It may be said that 
even when making snapshot-exposures, if a 
support be at hand it is best to make use of it, 
for the resulting pictures will be sharper. A 
slight movement of the camera held in the hand, 
even with the most rapid exposure, may produce 
a blur. To return to interior work—windows 
that shine directly into the lens must be avoided, 
and subjects that show extreme contrasts had 
better be let alone. Far better results will be 
obtained by only attempting to include a small 
part of the interior rather than to get a general 
view of the whole. The exposure must be 
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liberal, and in very dark places may run into an 
hour or more. When this is so, the presence of 
figures that are moving will not matter. 

How very disappointing views of mountains 
usually are! Mountains that seem to fill the 
sky, when photographed look like puny affairs. 
The reason of this is that they are photographed 
with a lens of too short a focus. This is where 
one of the combinations of a doublet comes in 
useful, and even a low power telephoto lens will 
give striking pictures. In mountain-scenery we 
have very violent contrasts, from the deep, rich 
color of the fir trees in the foreground to the 
brightness of sunlit snow against an azure sky. 
The light-filter comes in useful here and generous 


Mountain-Photography 


A. LEWIS 


make a trip up to Mt. Rainier 
tomorrow? Lieutenant Koenig said 
we could take the D-H. and fly to 
42 the mountain, want to go?” I 
a at it Goldsmith for a second with a quizzi- 
cal expression and then told him that was a 
funny question to ask anyone. Of course, a trip 
like that would be acceptable. We had been to 
Tacoma and Camp Lewis that afternoon and 
made a few pictures on the way. One or two that 
had been made at an altitude of five thousand feet 
had turned out fairly well and my spirits were 
high over the success. Making pictures of Mt. 
Rainier sixty miles away while traveling at 
ninety miles an hour is not the commonest event 
in the life of most people, and the-film was show- 
ing up pretty well when Lieut. Louis Goldsmith 
rapped on my door with the invitation for a 
little trip for the morrow. 

The picture is not very good, not nearly so 
good as the photographs that Macready and 
Stevens have made. Just a short time before, 
I had gotten my Graflex and had been trying it, 
asking all the questions I could of photographers 
who had any patience with me.. Then I would 
take a trip and shoot a number of films, develop 
them or have them developed and see what I 
had. This was my first trial of panchromatic 
films. A K-3 filter with Eastman Commercial 
Panchromatic Film, wide open lens of F/4.5 and 
a shutter speed of 1/160 of a second was the 
combination used. The camera is an Eastman 
Series B, revolving-back, 314 x 414 with the regu- 
lar Kodak F/4.5 lens. A direct-vision, Graphic 
Sight Finder is placed on the top of the camera 





must be the exposure to take in this vast range 
of gradation. Again do not try to include too 
much in the picture. The limits of a quarter- 
plate film are all too small to do justice to a 
range of mountains a hundred miles in length 
and many thousands of feet high. 

The true artist finds his greatest inspiration 
in the commonplace; he sees pictures in the 
every-day happenings of ordinary people, for in 
the long run the human interest has the greatest 
appeal. A few laborers in the harvest field, or 
a crowd of charming Burmese people going up 
the temple-steps, may make a _ remarkably 
impressive picture and one which will meet exact- 
ing artistic requirements.—The Cunarder. 


Made Easy by Airplane 
MacCLAIN 


so that it is not necessary to open the hood to 
spot the picture. The lens is focused on infinity, 
as all of the work from an airplane is at a dis- 
tance great enough to be beyond the hyperfocal 
distance of one hundred fifty-one feet. 

I had only half a dozen panchromatic films on 
hand and none to be had in the University 
District. I could get packs; so all the drug 
stores were visited that evening and I was able 
to get half a dozen. I finished filling the film- 
holder with Superspeed film and filled another 
holder with Parspeed. All these were loaded 
into the camera-case and the camera carried out- 
side. I had to work a tripper in the morning, so 
we made arrangements that Goldsmith would 
pick me up at the street-car barn when I got in at 
8.12 A.M. 

The next morning he met me at Fremont and 
in a short time we were at Sand Point rolling out 
the De-Haviland. At 9.05 our motor was 
warmed up and everything ready, so “Goldie” 
opened up and we were off for Mt. Rainier sixty 
miles away. The forest-fires of last summer had 
made so much smoke that we could not see the 
mountain till we reached five thousand feet. 
The line of demarkation between the smoke and 
clear air was quite sharp at that altitude. Below, 
there was too much smoke to see any distance; 
and above, there was no smoke or haze. The 
only company we had up there in the bright 
sunshine was the mountain and the two ranges 
on each side of the Puget Sound Valley. 

It is very exhilarating to climb up through the 
smoke that has been like a blanket over the 
country and look out over the sea of white to 
greet the snow-capped peaks that have been 
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keeping guard over the country. The Cascades 
on our left looked as if they might be the teeth of 
a great cross-cut saw set in a vice for filing. A 
hundred miles or so to the north was Mt. Baker, 
a dazzling white companion to Mt. Shuksan and 
a fitting terminus to the jagged peaks of the 
Cascade Range that we could see to the north. 
To our right and back were the Olympic Moun- 
tains with old Mt. Olympus domineering over 
his domain. He seems to wear a crown to sig- 
nify he is ruler. The small peaks on his top give 
that impression. As we neared Mt. Rainier two 
more sentinels appeared farther to the south: 
Mt. St. Helens with its conical top and to the left 
Mt. Adams. A mile or so below us through the 
smoke were people who could not see all of this 
beauty, and most of them never miss it because 
they have not enjoyed the pleasure of an elevated 
reviewing-stand such as we had. 

Fifty minutes after we left Sand Point we were 
over Paradise. Almost an even hundred miles 
by automobile. And what a view we had of 
the grand old mountain as we lazily sat in our 
seats while the Liberty Motor did the work of 
carrying us around and up over the snowfields 
and rocks! A look up through Sunset Amphi- 
theater to the top of the Mountain is wonderful. 
Liberty Cap with its sheer wall of ice on the left 
and Point Success on the right. At the foot of 
Point Success is the head of Tahoma Glacier. 
The ridges of rock run down through the ice in 
delicate patterns. Each has a name, but I do 
not know them. The one who is about as likely 
as any to know their names and to know stories 
about them is Asahel Curtis. I showed him the 
pictures and had a fine time listening to him tell 
of the trips he had made up the mountain—the 
time it took him to go from here to there. He 
had spent as many weeks getting to a place and 
back as it took us hours to make the whole 
trip up there and back. Three and three-fourths 
hours was our time, and we went completely 
around the mountain three times while we were 
up there playing around. 

The second time around we found a play- 
fellow in Lieut. John Benton in an Army D-H. 
who had come up from Camp Lewis. We got 
him in between us and the mountain and I 
photographed his picture with the struts of our 
ship framing his ship. Soon with a swoop he 
left us as he glided down on his way back to 
Camp Lewis. The dark green of his upper 
wings merged with that of the fir trees and he 
faded from sight in the haze. A big plane flying 
a thousand feet or more underneath, lazily 
swinging from one side to the other, makes me 
think of a big trout in a quiet pool. Lordly, 
powerful, graceful curves, unmeasured strength 


just playing along, the suggestion of possible 
speed and activity if needed; but the task at hand 
has nothing to call it forth. 

We circled around over Paradise, going five, 
eight, even ten miles this way and that, looking 
at one peak or canyon, then over to another. 
Maybe we would get interested in looking at 
Mt. Adams or Mt. St. Helens and travel a few 
minutes toward them. Each minute meant a 
mile and a half. When we glanced back to see how 
Mt. Rainier was faring, it would be far enough 
back to be able to get the main peak on a film 
with a little sky to set it off. After playing 
around for a while “Goldie” started again on 
another trip around the peak. All the time he 
had been holding the plane on a steady climb and 
now had about twelve thousand feet altitude. 
We passed close to Little Tahoma and I made a 
shot or two of it. We tried to see if any climbers 
might be on the way up to the top, but were not 
able to see any. Gibraltar looks a lot different 
from above than the conventional view from 
near Paradise. It is the apex of two ridges of 
rock which separate at a wide angle and in whose 
shelter a large glacier has its origin. To the left 
of Gibraltar is a patch of rock which looks like 
the steps that Paul Bunyon and his Big Blue Ox 
might have used in climbing the mountain. I 
am not trying to say what they look like to folks 
who climb over them. I don’t know, for I have 
not had the pleasure of looking at them in any 
other way. True enough they sit at a peculiar 
angle for steps, but what steps would not tilt 
after disuse for so long a time and the snows 
of several years crunching down upon them? 

Little Tahoma is not recommended as a land- 
ing field for airplanes. The upper edge is rather 
narrow, jagged; and I am afraid that after setting 
one wheel on it there might be some difficulty 
with the other as it is several hundred feet down 
to the foot of the rock. To the north of Tahoma 
is Emmons Glacier which is the biggest one of the 
thirty or forty on Mt. Rainier. It begins at the 
top and covers most of the north side of the 
mountain; various cleavers split it to form other 
glaciers; but it holds its course till the warm air 
of lower altitudes melts it at the foot of Goat 
Island Mountain some ten thousand feet below 
its source. 

I have heard the mountaineers and others tell 
about the difficulty of climbing the Cowlitz 
Chimneys and I half expected to see some very 
precipitous rocks standing prominently above the 
foot-hills around Mt. Rainier. Finally, I located 
three little nubbins sitting on a range of moun- 
tains where the Cowlitz Chimneys ought to be 
and took a couple of snaps so that I could ask 
some of the climbers if the bumps were the 
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terrible peaks they were boasting of. Just 
because they look small in the picture is no sign 
though that I intend to stroll over there some 
day and show them how easy a climb the little 
bumps might be. I climbed to about twelve 
thousand feet on the north side of the mountain 
one time and I’m telling you I have a lot of 
respect for the Liberty engine that hauled us in 
an airplane weighing a ton and a half to a height 
of fourteen thousand feet. The engine got short 
of breath, too, and could not get us up to the top. 
We made one complete circle of the top trying 
to get the extra four or five hundred feet to put 
us over, but we could not get it. We did get 
high enough to get a picture of Mt. Adams over 
the shoulder of Mt. Rainier and showing the 
crater rim. 

To the north lay the White River Valley 
beginning in Glacier Basin at an elevation of 
about five thousand feet. It was up this valley 
that four of us had driven and hiked when we 
climbed part way up the mountain. I looked 
for the road along which we had toiled. Sure 
enough it was there running along the edge of 
the river; and at its end the little lake near the 
old mining-camp in which we had taken refuge 
from the thunder-storm which drove us from our 
beds about two in the morning. Outdoors the 
field mice had used our faces as playfields. But 
in the old camp were huge wood-rats that tore 
around over the floor, up the walls and all over. 
Adversity makes brothers of all and we ran for 
the shelter of the cabin-roof when the mountain- 
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storm broke. I could not see the mice and rats 
from our elevation but I thought of them and 
laughed at our episode as I snapped a couple of 
pictures of the valley. 

As we came around to the west side of the 
mountain I felt the airplane shake as Goldsmith 
was shaking the stick to signal me that he wanted 
me to take control for a while. I pulled the 
extra stick from its brackets on the side of the 
fuselage and fitted it into the socket, shook it to 
let him know that I was ready to assume com- 
mand and wondered what was on his mind to 
have me fly the plane. He twisted and turned 
while fishing something from his pockets and 
then bent his head down and became busily 
engaged in some task that I could not make out 
from my position in the rear cockpit. I thought 
maybe he was cold and was trying to warm up 
by crouching down out of the wind some. Soon 
he straightened up and waved an old tag with a 
handkerchief tied to it. I could not imagine 
where he intended to drop a note out in that 
wilderness, for that is our emergency way of 
dropping messages if we are not prepared with 
the regulation tins and parachutes for communi- 
cation with the ground. He shook the stick, 
throttled the motor and started a glide for 
Paradise Inn ten or fifteen miles away. With 
the motor idling it is possible to yell back and 
forth, and Goldsmith told me he was going to 
drop a note to a University student who was 
working at the Inn. In a few minutes of gliding 
in long easy curves, while we sized up the hills, to 
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miss when we got down close to the Inn, we had 
lost enough altitude to fly over the Inn at a 
hundred feet or so. A four-hundred horsepower 
motor wide open suddenly thundering over their 
heads caused a big rush out of doors and all the 
windows were frames for those who could not 
get through the doors. There were some men 
working on the road nearby and on our second 
swoop Goldsmith dropped his note near them. 
We saw a fellow scramble down over the bank, 
pick up the impromptu parachute and wave it 
toward us to show that he had it. Waving in 
return we headed for Seattle. I noted the time— 
12 o’clock as sharp as could be. 

We climbed up enough to get above the smoke 
and held the ship with its nose pointing to a spot 
just between the Cascades on our right and the 
Olympics on the left. Glancing down through 


the smoke at the ground below we saw rivers, 
roads, farms and woods slip by but could not tell 
where we were by them as they were not familiar 
landmarks. It was not long though till Renton 
and Lake Washington could be made out. They 
are on the line between Seattle and the mountain 
so we knew we had judged our course well. We 
glided down through the smoke to see the shore- 
line and the beautiful homes along Mt. Baker 
Park, Leshi, Madison Park and the other resi- 
dential districts along Lake Washington as we 
winged our way homeward. A few minutes and 
Sand Point was again below us. “Goldie” 
throttled the engine, glided down for a nice three- 
point landing and rolled up to the hangar at 
12.50, three hours and forty-five minutes after 
we had left—a most glorious trip to the highest 
peak in continental United States. 


Marketing Pictures 


ARTHUR H. FARROW 


HE concensus of opinion is that 
medals and ribbons are sufficient 
reward for the ambitious camera- 
enthusiast who by patient study of 
the art of photography has acquired 
some measure of success. However, many 
workers have discovered that the practice of 
photography does cost money. If one is fairly 
well fixed financially, this does not mean very 
much because the amount expended on _ photo- 
graphy usually brings just as good returns as 
would be received from such an expenditure for 
recreational purposes. 

But there are many workers who have but 
modest incomes, or are under considerable ex- 
pense providing for and educating their families, 
buying a home, or running a car; and although 
photography means just as much to them as to 
the other fellow, they would like to make their 
cameras pay some of their photographic expenses. 
There are others, too, who, in order to do better 
work, or on account of the limitations of their 
present equipment, feel the need of a faster lens, 
a better camera, or some other piece of apparatus, 
and its acquisition has to be deferred on account 
of an overworked bank-account. 

The solution to these problems can be satis- 
factorily solved by finding a market for your 
pictures. Today, pictures are being used for 
illustrating and advertising purposes to a far 
greater extent than at any previous period. Note 
the success of the tabloid newspapers which 





consist mainly of pictures. In spite of the large 
staffs of professional cameramen, the demand 
for pictures is greater than these professionals 
can supply. 

The Sunday rotogravure sections of the news- 
papers, now so popular, use many amateur 
pictures. The price paid for them is not always 
what it should be, but it is a field that is well 
worth investigating. 

By marketing pictures it is not meant that one 
should relinquish his amateur status and turn 
professional free-lance. This road is often a hard 
one to travel and in most cases this course is 
neither advisable or possible. If a camera is 
used regularly, one is bound to acquire many 
negatives that would make salable pictures— 
and who cannot use a few extra dollars occa- 
sionally? 

The class of pictures required are not the ones, 
perhaps, that would be hung in the salons. 
Human interest counts for more than art or 
technique with the buyers of this type of pictures. 
If it is desired to cater to the newspaper or 
magazine-field, one must forget, at least for the 
time being, all about soft-focus effects, bro- 
moils and such like. Good “snappy” prints with 
plenty of contrast on glossy or semi-glossy paper 
are the ones that are more likely to win con- 
sideration than the purely pictorial effects one 
sees around the Camera Club. Study the market 
and find out just what kind of pictures are 
required. 
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With the demand for pictures there has cropped 
up a number of charlatans who, once they get 
your name and address, will prey upon the un- 
wary. Their method is to obtain prints for 
practically nothing and resell at a good profit. 
This practice has discouraged many a capable 
worker from trying to market his pictures. Un- 
fortunately, there are some magazines and news- 
papers that use almost as questionable methods 
in obtaining pictures from amateur photo- 
graphers. The writer has submitted pictures to 
local editors and has had the query put to him: 
“Do you expect to be paid for the right to publish 
these pictures?”’ Pictures cost time and money 
to produce, and if they are worth publishing they 
are worth paying for. 

It is to be regretted that magazines with large 
circulations often pursue the policy of obtaining 
as many articles and pictures as possible for 
absolutely nothing. They seem to think that 
the thrill of seeing one’s name in print should be 
sufficient recompense. This may satisfy for 
awhile; but sooner or later the victim asks him- 
self, “Is it worth while?” and as the answer is 
invariably in the negative, loss of interest follows. 
Professional writers and photographers are 
adequately paid for their work because they have 
learned to demand a proper recompense for their 
efforts. A good picture is a salable product 
and should bring a fair return to its maker. The 
kind of picture most in demand can seldom be 
duplicated, and a buyer cannot come back with 
“Well, if you won’t let me have it at my price, 
somebody else will”. 

There are of course reliable firms who purchase 
prints for publication-purposes; and the amateur 
photographer can depend on fair treatment from 
them. Hundreds of good pictures that would 
have given pleasure to thousands of people have 
been withheld from publication because of the 
unfair treatment received at the hands of un- 
scrupulous editors. 

One should be careful to send prints only 
to reliable parties because there is nothing to 
prevent a picture being reproduced unless it is 
copyrighted. It is perhaps annoying to have 
to copyright every picture one desires to market, 
but it is the safest way. If one has secured a 
really good picture, the right of reproduction 
should be protected. It will save the after- 
regrets. 

It is recommended that stamps always be sent 
for the return of pictures submitted for approval 
because it not only makes the prints available 
for sending to other prospective buyers, but 
prevents them going astray and being used with- 
out either acknowledgment or compensation. 

Many amateurs make just as good pictures 


as the professional—often better than some pro- 
fessionals—and there is no legitimate reason 
why the compensation should not be the same 
for both parties. In determining the price, the 
picture alone should be considered. 

It is a good plan to look over your old nega- 
tives once in a while. Nearly every camera- 
enthusiast has a pile of negatives stored away 
somewhere. The unfortunate part of it is that 
the average layman knows very little about 
the selling possibilities or value of his pictures. 

A negative that was thought to be of little use 
—after a print or two has been made from it— 
is often filed away and forgotten. The writer 
was recently looking over some negatives that 
were exposed a decade ago and came across one 
of a baby girl. Although the composition, etc., 
was undoubtedly open to criticism, there was 
something about the pose that made an appeal. 
A few prints were made and the “Isn’t that 
cute?” from friends confirmed our opinion. A 
slightly enlarged print was made and sent in 
to one of the Mid-Week Pictorial contests for 
amateur photographers. A three-dollar award, 
together with requests from several states to 
purchase prints, resulted. Finally, a concern 
that makes a specialty of calendars offered 
twenty-five dollars for the rights of publication. 
This is by no means an isolated case. 

The type of picture most in demand seems to 
be children in attractive poses, home-pets, farm- 
yard-denizens, genres, and so forth. Another 
type that seldom fails to find a purchaser is 
snapshots of celebrities. Unusual local happen- 
ings that have a national appeal are always in 
demand. Many amateur photographers who 
used their cameras at the opportune moment 
have obtained negatives that brought an ample 
reward. 

A good way to test whether your pictures have 
the appeal that gives them “‘news-value”’ is to 
send them in to the contests for amateur photo- 
graphers conducted from time to time by news- 
papers in various parts of the country. These 
contests should not be confused with the com- 
petitions conducted by the photographic maga- 
zines because a different basis of judging is 
adopted. Composition, technical exactness and 
artistic merit count in photographic contests, 
but human interest and news-value seem to be 
the main essentials of the newspaper contests. 
A picture that gains an award in a photographic 
contest is rarely suitable for newspaper-use. 
This statement is made without disparagement 
to either. Each has different aims—that’s all. 





The growing interest in nature-study has 
created a demand for all classes of nature-pictures. 
Educational publications especially feature this 
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1. 
3. 
6. 


A Proud Mother 
“Won't You Take Me?" 
The Clam-Digger 





2. The Dinosaur's Footprint 
4. A Friendly Bout 
6. Going for a Swim 


GROUP OF MARKETABLE PICTURES 
ARTHUR H. FARROW 








type of picture. This part of photographic work 
calls, more or less, for specializing; but it is 
appealing to more workers each season and no 
wonder, because it,is one of the most fascinating 
branches of the art of photography. 

Camera-enthusiasts who reside in the larger 
cities have the best opportunity to market 
pictures because their opportunities to obtain 
the type of picture needed for publication-pur- 
poses is greater than that of the country-worker. 
This should not discourage those who live in 
rural sections because their field, in spite of its 
limitations, has wonderful possibilities. 

Another market that is open to those who can 
make good pictures is the writing of illustrated 
articles for newspapers and magazines, in other 
words, the correlation of picture and story. This 
work is more difficult because so many successful 
photographers are unable to write an article 
of magazine-length. However, if one is able to 


do both these things fairly well, the field is one 
that is well worth exploiting. There have been 
numerous occasions where a photographer and a 
writer have worked jointly with success. 

Photography has kept pace with the trend of 
the times, and modern apparatus and modern 
methods have made it possible for almost anyone 
to make marketable pictures. The fact that 
5 x 7 and 8 x 10 pictures generally stand the best 
chance of acceptance, need not discourage those 
who have only small cameras. Improvements in 
apparatus and methods have made enlarging 
almest as easy as contact printing. 

It would be a good thing if one of the photo- 
graphic magazines would operate a bureau where 
amateur photographers could send in prints 
they wish to sell with the assurance that their 
rights would be safeguarded and that they 
could be reasonably sure of receiving a fair 
price for them. 


Photographing the Yellowstone 


Part I 
LLOYD W. DUNNING 


Pil had been my desire for a number 
of years to make a tour of the 
thermal regions of Yellowstone 
National Park. This volcanic area, 
since its establishment as a National 
Park in the year 1872, has attracted tourists 
from all parts of the world. The reason for this 
is apparent. Nowhere else in the world can be 
found such a large collection of natural wonders 
in one spot; for Yellowstone Park contains more 
geysers and boiling springs than all the rest of 
the world combined. In fact, only two other 
places possess similar phenomena; Iceland and 
New Zealand. The combined attractions of 
both these places, however, cannot begin to 
compare with those to be found in the Yellow- 
stone region, either in number, variety or mag- 
nitude. The Yellowstone is truly the wonder 
spot of the world. 

The first white man to set foot in the region 
of the Yellowstone was John Colter, in the year 
1807. Colter’s discovery was evidently dis- 
believed, for nothing more was heard of it until 
1830, when Jim Bridger, a famous old frontiers- 
man re-discovered it. Bridger’s stories of 
spouting hot-water fountains (geysers) were also 
disbelieved, and he was regarded as the champion 
prevaricator of his time. In the year 1860, an 
expedition under Captain W. F. Reynolds 





attempted to penetrate the Yellowstone region, 
but failed on account of the deep snows encoun- 
tered. They encircled the region, however, and 
heard much from the hunters and trappers. 

The first successful expedition of any size to 
explore the Yellowstone territory, was made up 
of a party of Montana citizens under the leader- 
ship of General Washburn, then Surveyor Gen- 
eral of Montana. This was in the year 1870. 
This party, as a result of its explorations, became 
so impressed with the wonders that had been 
seen, that one of its members suggested making 
the tract a great National Park. This proposal 
was received with such enthusiasm that, upon the 
party’s return to civilization, an attempt was 
made to this effect. This was successful and, 
on March 1, 1872, President Grant affixed his 
signature to the Act of Dedication, thus preserv- 
ing Yellowstone Park for all time. 

After reading about Yellowstone Park in 
circulars and books, my wife and I became so 
impressed with the described wonders and 
beauty of the country that we decided to put 
our long-desired wish into execution and see 
for ourselves the wonders of the upper Yellow- 
stone River. After many weeks of planning, we 
set out on the two-thousand-mile motor trip, the 
morning of June 22, 1925. 

Our photographic equipment consisted of a 
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Ciné Kodak motion-picture camera, using the 
well-known 16 mm. film, a Stereo-Kodak, mak- 
ing full-size stereoscopic pictures, an Ica Ster- 
eolette making 45 x 107 mm. stereoscopic trans- 
parencies and a 3A Kodak making 344 x5% 
pictures. These cameras were all equipped with 
anastigmat lenses. Sixteen 100-foot rolls of 
16 mm. movie film were carried, enough to furnish 
over an hour’s entertainment when projected 
upon the screen, thirty-five rolls of film for the 
Stereo Kodak, seventeen film-packs for the Ster- 
eolette and about twenty-five rolls of film for the 
3A Kodak. This, as we found later, was sufficient 
for everything we wished to photograph. Two 
tripods were also carried, one with a revolving- 
and-tilting head for the Ciné Kodak and a 
lighter one for the other cameras. A matched 
pair of sky-filters for the Stereo-Kodak, a small 
level, a self-timer and a few other odds and ends 
completed our equipment. 


EDWARD D. MUDGE 
HONORABLE MENTION——ARTIFICIAL LIGHT COMPETITION 


We took the advice of experienced tourists 
and drove a light car. This was equipped with 
glass-enclosures, and the front seat was so 
arranged that it could be lowered, thus forming 
sleeping accommodations right in the car itself. 
This arrangement, we found, was excellent. The 
cooking-utensils and food-supply were carried 
in two large cupboards, one on each running 
board. As an additional “luxury” we also 
carried a small lean-to tent under which to cook 
and eat our meals. 

Of the actual tour itself, to the park, little need 
be said except to mention that we followed 
the Yellowstone Trail westward to Livingston, 
Montana, and entered the park from the north. 
The roads were fair all the way, with the excep- 
tion of about 200 miles in South Dakota, and the 
entire distance of 2,200 miles, was covered in 
twelve days elapsed time. The actual traveling- 
time was ten days, as we layover one day in 
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Aberdeen, South Dakota, and one day in Miles 
City, Montana. A few interesting scenes were 
photographed en route, with the Ciné Kodak and 
the other cameras, but no comment need be 
made on them here, as they have no direct 
connection with the Yellowstone itself. 

On the afternoon of July 2 we passed under the 
stone archway that marks the northern entrance 
to the Yellowstone and which bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘For the Benefit and Enjoyment of the 
People.” After paying the required $7.50 for 
the season auto-permit, we were allowed to drive 
on into the park. 

Described roughly, Yellowstone Park is about 
sixty-four miles long and fifty-four miles wide, 
embracing an area of approximately 3,350 square 
miles, which is over three times the land area of 
the state of Rhode Island. The greater portion 
of this immense tract lies in the state of Wyoming, 
with a strip on the north and west lapping into 
the state of Montana and a smaller strip on the 
southwest lying in the state of Idaho. The 
central portion of the park is a fairly level 
plateau, situated at an average elevation of 8,000 
feet above sea-level. This plateau is surrounded 
by mountain-ranges of considerable height and 
beauty. The park’s chief attraction is, of course, 
the innumerable geysers and hot springs, of which 
there is a great variety of both. Besides the 
geysers, there are also fossil-forests, a beautiful 
canyon, wonderful waterfalls and indescribable 
scenery. The forests are filled with wild animals 
which have become more or less tame. In the 
years these creatures have lived here unmolested, 
they seem to have learned the tourists mean them 
no harm, and so have grown quite friendly. The 
bears, in particular, have become famous the 
world over, as nearly everyone has heard of the 
Yellowstone bears. 

Taken as a whole, the park is a veritable 
photographer’s delight. There is such an im- 
mense quantity of splendid photographic material 
here, that the camerist is puzzled about where to 
make a beginning. He is something like a child 
on Christmas morning, who has so many toys he 
doesn’t know which to play with first. 

The first place of interest which we encoun- 
tered, after entering the park, was Mammoth 
Hot Springs. This interesting area contains 
some of the largest and most beautiful hot- 
spring formations in the world. Here we 
established headquarters at the Tourist Camp 
and, after everything was in order, I set out to 
explore the Hot Springs with a view to photo- 
graphing them the next day. The springs them- 
selves are situated on the side of a large hill, 
and the hot water bubbling from crevices higher 
up, has, in the course of centuries, built up 


beautifully colored terraces over which the hot 
water pours in continuous streams. These 
terraces are composed of pure calcium car- 
bonate, dissolved from limestone beds below and 
brought to the surface by the hot water. The 
beautiful colors in evidence almost everywhere 
upon these terraces, are not of chemical origin, as 
would be at first supposed, but are the result of 
a minute and low form of plant life known as 
Algee (pronounced Al-gee). This moss-like plant 
which thrives only in hot water, covers the 
terraces wherever the hot water flows. In 
places where water activities have ceased, the 
Alge has died, leaving only the crumbling lime- 
formation which is a glaring chalk-white. The 
predominating colors are red and yellow, with 
touches here and there of other colors. Different 
water-temperatures produce Alge of different 
colors. Thus, in water having a temperature of 
around 150 degrees, the color is red; in water of 
175 degrees, the color is yellow; and so on. 

Two or three hours were spent in going over the 
formations and mental notes made of all the 
places of interest. The vivid colors of the 
terraces would naturally call for the use of 
panchromatic materials with a K-3 filter, if one 
wished to obtain full color-correction. However, 
on a camping-trip such as we were taking, it 
seemed hardly advisable to carry panchromatic 
films or plates because of their rapid deteriora- 
tion. Ordinary roll-film and film-packs, so it 
seemed, would be the best thing, and that is what 
we brought along. We carried only that which 
was absolutely necessary, since a car loaded with 
camping-equipment for a two months’ tour, 
leaves little or no room for anything else. 

The next morning, as I was getting my outfit 
in readiness to photograph the Hot Springs, a 
half-grown bear made his appearance in camp. 
This, of course, caused a flurry of excitement 
among the tourists and, as if by magic, numerous 
cameras were produced. With poor bruin as the 
victim, the great American sport of picture- 
making then began in earnest. These camerists, 
most of whom belonged to the despised “‘Snap- 
shooter” class, were clicking shutters right and 
left, with little or no regard for light-conditions. 
The bear, being under the pines where it was 
quite shady, would naturally call for an exposure 
of 1/25 of a second at F/8, or thereabouts. Yet, 
here were people with ordinary box-cameras, 
whose maximum aperture was about F/16, 
snapping*close-ups of Mr. Bear and expecting to 
get good results. 

My wife and I were as excited as any of our 
fellow-tourists; but I decided to wait until the 
others got all the pictures they desired, before 
trying my luck. A movie of this little bear would 
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go fine, we decided, so when the opportunity 
presented itself, the Ciné Kodak was set up. 
Remembering that Ciné Kodak movie-film 
requires twice the exposure, under similar light- 
conditions, as that of ordinary roll-film, I adjusted 
the diaphragm at F/5.6 and, setting the distance- 
scale on twenty-five feet, ground out about 
fifteen feet of film, obtaining some views which 
later proved to be good. In one of these views 
were two tourists feeding the bear and, in 
another, a good close-up was captured, when 
bruin was standing with his front paws up 
against a tree. Animal-pictures are usually 
hard to get, but the Yellowstone bears are not 
difficult to photograph, as they are more or less 
tame and not much afraid of human beings. 
After the bear disappeared, we drove over to the 
Hot Spring terraces. 

In the early morning, the steam from the 
Hot Springs is usually quite heavy, due to the 
damp atmosphere in the fore part of the day. 
Such were the conditions when we arrived. 
Great clouds of steam were slowly rising from 
various places and obscuring much of the land- 
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MRS. L. N. LINDSEY 
HONORABLE MENTION—ARTIFICIAL LIGHT COMPETITION 


scape. When noticing this, I was inclined to 
feel somewhat chagrined, as mental pictures of 
steamy lenses and misty-looking pictures flitted 
across my mind. After a brief survey, however, 
my hopes arose. The afternoon before, as I 
was exploring these thermal wonders, there was 
very little steam visible because of the dry 
condition of the atmosphere in the afternoon. 
I couldn’t help noticing how much more impres- 
sive the sight was now, with clouds of white 
steam rising from the boiling water. Now they 
looked hot, but the day before I had to burn my 
finger a couple of times to be convinced. I 
decided that instead of being a hindrance to a 
picture, the steam would prove a useful accessory, 
if care were used. 

I chose, as one of my first subjects, Hymen 
Terrace. This fine specimen of terrace-formation 
is situated in such a manner that steam moved 
broadside to the camera, against a dark back- 
ground of pine trees. The color of this terrace- 
formation is almost a pure white, positively 
glaring in places. For ordinary views with the 
Ciné Kodak on a bright day, stop F/11 will give 
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a properly-exposed picture; but this terrace- 
formation was so brilliant that I decided to use 
stop F/16. A general view was made with this 
aperture and a close-up of the boiling water 
made at stop F/11. These exposures proved to 
be about right, as the resulting pictures were 
excellent. Of course, the background of pines 
was somewhat under-exposed but the terrace 
showed up fine. The Stereo-Kodak was then 
set up, and a snapshot made at F/22 with 1/25 
second exposure, using sky-filters. The result 
was slightly under-exposed, but made a very good 
print, nevertheless. Of course, these pictures 
were made in bright sunlight. 

We spent two or three hours making pictures 
in various places around the Hot Spring terraces. 
Several good views were obtained of Jupiter 
Terrace, whose formation of travertine rock 
makes an imposing spectacle. Where red and 
yellow coloring predominated on the terraces, I 
used stop F/8 in bright sunlight for all close-ups 
with the Ciné Kodak. This yielded better 
results, as red and yellow photograph dark. 

At Mammoth Hot Springs more good oppor- 
tunities are presented for still pictures than for 
movies. The stereo is especially valuable here, 
for there is really nothing very pictorial about 
these interesting formations and it takes a three- 
dimensional photograph to bring out their true 
beauty and form. 

After lunch we decided to move farther on into 
the park. We had been at Mammoth long 
enough to make all the pictures we needed, so 
there was no need to linger longer. Yellowstone 
Park is a mighty big place and there is so much to 
see, we felt we could not afford to pause very long 
in one locality. Consequently, the car was 
packed and later on we started out, heading 
southward. The road led through the limestone 
Hoodoos; that weird and uncanny region where 
it appears as if some giant had been at work. 
Huge blocks of limestone, some as large as a 
house, were thrown about the landscape in great 
confusion. Much as I wanted to do so, it was 
almost impossible to stop here for a picture, as 
the road was so narrow and winding it was hardly 
worth the risk, so we kept on going. 

Presently, the road emerged into beautiful 
Golden Gate canyon, whose walls of yellow rock 
gave it its name. This was so impressive that, 
to go on without a picture, would seem to be 
nothing short of criminal negligence. About a 
quarter of a mile beyond the canyon, the road 
widened enough to make a stop safely. I selected 
the light tripod, the two Stereos and the 3A 
Kodak and walked back. Here was a splendid 
opportunity to obtain a fine stereo-picture. As 
the success of a stereoscopic picture depends 


largely upon proper relief, the Stereo-Kodak was 
placed so that a ledge of rock appeared close in 
the foreground. A small diaphragm-opening was 
used to obtain the required depth of field. 
Stereo-workers all agree that a stereo-photograph 
should be sharp all over, so, in this case, to get all 
portions of the picture sharp, stop F/32 was used 
with 1/5 second exposure. With the Ics 
Stereolette, stop F/18 was used at 1/10 second 
exposure. For the 3A Kodak, the same exposure 
was used as for the Stereo-Kodak, viz.: 1/5 second 
at F/32. The resulting pictures were fine. 
They were as perfect technically as any pictures 
I had ever made and, as stereo-enthusiasts will 
admit, it is the technique, rather than the com- 
position, that makes the successful stereo- 
photograph. Of course, a well-composed picture, 
in addition to good technique, is still better; 
but one cannot always apply the same rules to 
stereo-composition that he does to single-picture 
composition. 

We intended making our next camping-place 
at Upper Geyser Basin, the home of the famous 
Old Faithful geyser. On the way, we passed 
Obsidian Cliff, of volcanic glass; Roaring Moun- 
tain, whose side was covered with roaring steam- 
vents; Appolinaris Spring, the water of which 
tasted like the genuine commercial article; 
Norris Geyser Basin; Gibbon Falls; Lower 
Geyser Basin and Mammoth Paint Pots, a basin 
of boiling clay. Only brief stops were made at 
these places, because the day was waning fast 
and we wanted to get to Old Faithful camp and 
erect our tent before dark. We decided to come 
back to these places later on, to photograph 
them. 

Arriving at the Upper Geyser Basin, we set 
up the tent at the auto-camp and had supper. 
After the meal was ended I sauntered over to 
Old Faithful geyser to witness an eruption if 
possible. I found, to my chagrin, that I was 
just too late, as it had recently been in eruption. 
My disappointment was short-lived, however, 
for I realised that in about an hour another 
exhibition was due. It was because of such 
regular periods of eruption that General Wash- 
burn, leader of the famous expedition of 1870, 
gave it the name of Old Faithful. 

About ten minutes before the time Old Faithful 
was supposed to give its next eruption, we both 
walked over to await the exhibition. Fifty or 
a hundred people had already gathered and were 
seated upon rude benches or logs, waiting for 
the “show” to begin. The crater of the geyser 
was steaming away and a half-dozen of the bolder 
tourists were up gazing into it. Having a similar 
curiosity to get a close-up view of the crater, 
I also walked up for a brief examination. The 
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shape of the crater is oval, about five feet long 
by three feet wide. Its true depth could only 
be estimated, as the opening curves off to one 
side, fifteen or twenty feet below the top. Out of 
this hole came a roaring noise, exactly resembling 
the sound of flames from an overheated furnace, 
roaring up the chimney. The steam from the 
crater had an unpleasant sulphurous odor which 
was suggestive of the internal heat below. As 
the time for the eruption drew near, the rest of the 
tourists around the crater and myself, retired to 
safety. 

We were somewhat excited, as may be readily 
imagined. Our first geyser-eruption was about 
to be witnessed. We had not long to wait. 
With a few spasmodic spurts, Old Faithful began 
its eruption until, with one mighty effort, a solid 
column of boiling water shot skyward to the 
astonishing height of a hundred and fifty feet. 
Straight as an arrow it spouted, making a rushing 
sound not unlike a great waterfall. Both of us 
stood spellbound at the wonderful sight, too 
overcome to speak. Here was a mysterious force 
of nature at work, and many were the exclama- 
tions of awe and wonderment from the inspired 
beholders. It was a never-to-be-forgotten sight. 
The roaring column of water and steam, sparkling 


in the rays of the setting sun, was too bewitching 
for words, so we gazed at it in silence. In three 
minutes the geyser started to relax, and in another 
minute, the eruption was over and the crater was 
steaming away as before, while the rocky slope 
to the Firehole River was flooded with hot water. 
Here, in the brief interval of four minutes, we had 
seen hundreds of thousands of gallons of boiling 
water discharged by the awful power of nature. 

This was a spectacle which only a motion- 
picture camera could do justice. It was my 
intention to “catch”? Old Faithful in one of its 
displays with the Ciné Kodak the next morning; 
but alas, my hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment! Upon arising the next day, we were 
greeted by a drizzling rain which had signs of 
lasting all day. There was nothing to do but 
stay in camp on a day like this and pass the time 
as best one could. Only a seasoned camper 
knows the monotony of a wet day under canvas. ° 
About ten o’clock I grew so tired of hanging 
around with nothing to do, that I determined to 
brave the elements at any cost. The rain had 
slackened somewhat, so grasping the lone 
umbrella of which our camp boasted, I sauntered 
forth to explore the geyser-basin. 


(To be continued) 
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Chapter XIV—Educational Films (Continued) 


F you allow the established teacher 






i arity with the process will end in 
disgust on the teacher’s part and an unfavorable 
report. Kinema instructors must be trained in 
the use of the new medium. 

It is very difficult to begin a business in such 
films, among the educators, so you will have to 
look for additional and more available markets. 
Lecture-bureaus will provide an outlet. A good 
series, say four or five reels of natural science 
films can be sent out with a lecturer and will 
prove successful, thereby proving that the adult 
population is not adverse to receiving the educa- 
tion denied their children by the conservative 
attitude of the teachers. 

Learned societies will purchase films if you can 





obtain subjects of interest and present them in 
a manner sufficiently scientific to be of real value 
to such societies. A letter of inquiry addressed 
to the secretary of such societies will usually 
result in complete information. Such a market 
is difficult, and not advised unless you are of a 
decidedly scientific trend yourself. Success in 
this field will go far toward making a reputation 
for you. 

Museums, universities and other institutions 
which send out expeditions will often offer a 
good berth to the man who has proved his ability 
to produce good educational films. Such a 
position would be highly pleasant for those whose 
inclinations lie along educational lines. 

One other source remains. Films may be 
made for the extension work of state universities. 
Such films would be used in teaching elementary 
biology and other forms of agricultural science 
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to the farmers attending the “‘Farmer’s Insti- 
tutes”. They would also be used by county 
agents and demonstrators in connection with 
their routine work. 

If women’s clubs and similar organisations 
can be interested, their approval would go far 
toward gaining a state-wide acceptance of the 
educational films in the schools. 

A detailed discussion of educational films 
would fill a moderate-sized library, and a dis- 
cussion of the theory of visual education alone 
would fill a volume. In a work of the general 
nature of this one, details must be left to the 
worker, and the discussions given be regarded 
as mere guide-posts to point the way. 

Moreover, film-education has not been adopted 
yet. When it is, there will undoubtedly be a 
technique developed as complete and as complex 
as that now governing the production of dramatic 
films. 

You are young, indeed, if you cannot remember 
the time when the movies in Los Angeles were 
housed in a ramshackle building of scrap-lumber 


and tar-paper. Look at it now! Then look 
ahead! In twenty years or less time the produc- 
tion of educational films will be a great and a 
remunerative industry. Do you envy these 
pioneers who began the movies? Don’t! You 
have the same opportunity in educationals. 
Remember this, my friends, regardless of their 
immensity, the ““Movies” are still in a most 
infantile stage. The time will come when no 
two or three industries combined can approach 
this industry in magnitude. It will invade 
every path of human progress. The time will 
soon be here when the motion-picture industry 
will be highly specialised and the worker in one 
branch will be a stranger to other branches. 
Can you speak of books collectively, except as to 
form? No, you must speak of fiction, technical 
works, text-books, juveniles and so forth. This 
division and subdivision of films will come, and 
the time is almost here. Not the least of these 
divisions will be the educational division, itself 
divided into numberless subdivisions. 
(To be continued) 
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Photographic Errors 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


}NE part of photography with which 
I have had intimate contact is 
photographic errors. My experi- 
ence along that line began the 
day I first commenced making 
pictures and has pursued me in some form or 
another up to this very day. Of this, however, 
I am sure: most of my mistakes can be over- 
come. Such being the case I am striving to do 
so, and at the same time I desire to be of some 
assistance to my fellow-readers of the Pxoro- 
Era Maaazine, the most of whom, I take it, 
are not totally immune from ruined films and a 
certain percentage of bad pictures. 

Yes, I suppose there is not one camerist alive 
today who has not made many incorrect expo- 
sures, forgotten to wind the film, failed to 
properly adjust the diaphragm, and set the lens 
for distance. And mind you, we mention only 
a few of the mechanical errors. Such technical 
shortcomings as tilted views, geometrical land- 
scapes, cutting off the head or arms of indi- 
viduals, and dozens of others, we need not 
discuss here; they are errors of a different type 
and deserve separate attention. 

It has been my experience that one cannot 
take too much pains in picture-making. Photo- 
graphy is not super-difficult, but photography is 
an art and as an art demands that when a man 
engages in it he must not “just fool around” and 
be indifferent; he must get into it with all his 
heart and soul, else he is wasting his time, as 
far as development is concerned. In picture- 
making there are multitudinous opportunities 
for error, which means that a man must keep 
his eyes open. He cannot be slipshod and care- 
less in his methods. He must concentrate. It 
is fatal to forget the admonition of a famous 
American: “Be sure you are right; then go 
ahead”. Photography is not a pastime for the 
“‘sissy’’; it calls for the best powers of the red- 
blooded American man and woman. 

But the fact that photography is somewhat 
complicated in its nature and that it calls for the 
highest faculties does not offer ample explana- 
tion for the enormous waste of sensitised ma- 
terials existent today—a waste which, I am 
afraid, the public is accepting as a matter of 
course. As though the loss did not result from 
blunders but simply from bad luck! It is this 
feeling—more widespread in this country than 
in Europe—that is partially to blame for the 
relative lack of interest in things photographic. 
As an example, the scarcity of camera-clubs in 











places where camera-clubs should have been 
flourishing for years, is especially noticeable. 
Whether we realise it or not, hundreds of ama- 
teurs have been discouraged and have dis- 
carded their cameras because they have not 
realised that photographic errors could be 
largely eliminated from the equation: materials 
+ time + photographic errors = waste + discour- 
agement +a few good pictures. What his 
equation should have been is something like this: 
materials + time + improvement = profit + hap- 
piness + growing success. Photography deserves 
to rank high among the activities of every 
American. Before it can reach its proper 
sphere, many false impressions must be cor- 
rected, and, the waste cannot be tolerated! 

Mistakes can be made into stepping-stones to 
success. It may sound like preaching but it is 
based on the experience of everyday life. The 
child, burning its finger on a stove, needs no 
book to warn him against getting burned. So 
the failings of the camerist are themselves the 
best object lessons for the manipulation of his 
equipment. It is almost proverbial that it is 
not a sin to make an error once, but it does 
become a sin to repeat the same offense. Yet, 
how many amateurs continue to make double- 
exposures and out-of-focus views—two of the 
commoner errors—time after time without a 
twinge of the conscience! I am _ convinced 
that this situation exists not because of a lack 
of desire to succeed photographically, but 
rather on account of thoughtlessness and a lack 
of system. Do not imagine for a moment that I 
would not have the amateur occasionally take 
chances of spoiling an exposure in experimenting 
to discover for himself how to operate his camera 
under new or unusual conditions; that is part of 
the experience. Nevertheless, errors of any kind 
are a warning and render us great benefit if we 
but heed their lessons and commit them no more. 

There may be said to be two stages of develop- 
ment in photography from the standpoint of an 
amateur. There is (1) the period of errors due 
to inexperience and the lack of knowledge, and 
(2) the period of errors due to carelessness, haste 
or excitement. 

These troubles themselves suggest their own 
remedies, yet, it seems to me that comparatively 
little has been said in the photographic press to 
assist the amateur over these breakers in the 
sea of camera experience. So I am offering a 
few suggestions, not in a dogmatic spirit, but 
with a desire to give something which may be of 
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benefit to some who are eager, as I am, to progress 
photographically so as one day to be worthy of 
the appellation,—Pictorialist. 

Let us have the understanding at this point 
that when we speak of overcoming errors in pic- 
ture-making we are speaking comparatively. 
Only one Man has overcome all the mistakes in 
this world and He was divine. We are more 
concerned in obtaining improvement in photo- 
graphy right now than we are in perfection. 
With that as our goal we cannot fail. 

By experience as applied to an amateur we 
refer to the time when the fundamental rules of 
photography are understood, such as the action 
of the light on the film, the use of the shutter, 
focusing, stops; in a word, when he understands 
his camera so that he can make good pictures. 

When referring to the first period—the time of 
errors due to inexperience and lack of knowledge 
—it cannot be to censure. So long as such 
mistakes are teaching the amateur something, 
they are valuable mistakes. If the novice keeps 
working diligently with his camera, if he reads 
all the best books he can get on the subject, and 
subscribes to and studies some such periodical 
as Puoro-Era Magazine, he is bound sooner or 
later to reach the second period when most of the 
errors will be due to what I have termed care- 
lessness, haste and excitement. 

But what if he cannot see any such progress? 
Then it would seem that there is either some- 
thing wrong with his attitude towards photo- 
graphy or his equipment is sadly in need of re- 
pair—perhaps both. Again, he may not use his 
camera often enough, for picture-making is not 
a theoretical subject for drawing-room dis- 
cussion only, but must be worked out practically. 
I have not yet mentioned the largest group: 
those who never get out of the first period of 
picture-making. No doubt most of those who 
purchase cameras belong to this class. If fifty 
per cent. of their prints are “‘good” they are 
satisfied. Somehow and somewhere—how and 
where, nobody knows—they have conceived the 
idea that all artistic pictures are made by a select 
group of professionals who do nothing else but 
carry Graflexes. Should they go to the trouble 
of investigating, they would soon discover that 
most of the illustrations in the photographic 
magazines and elsewhere are made by folks like 
themselves—except that they have waked up, 
photographically speaking, and are profiting by 
their errors. As for the members of the large 
group; they are a little superstitious about 
sensitised materials, from cameras to printing- 
processes, largely because they have been total 
strangers to camera-clubs or to books and peri- 
odicals on photography. They have a certain 





awe of time-exposures—imagine they are un- 
certain devices of the professional. Those 
necessities of the amateur, the tripod and the 
exposure-meters are given a wide berth. All 
this may sound like exaggeration, yet I know it 
to be the truth. 

It may be of some interest to relate how I 
break myself of photographic errors. Notice, 
I use the present tense of the verb, “break’’, 
instead of “broke”, for a very good reason. 
I have found that the correct operation of a 
camera is a matter of habit, largely, and unless 
the operator has a definite routine of adjust- 
ments to make on his machine before each 
exposure he is apt to make many slips. To help 
me break some unsystematic habits I had 
acquired and to increase my percentage of good 
pictures, I had the following plainly typewritten 
and pasted on the top of my camera where it 
would greet my eyes every time I proceeded 
to make an exposure: 


STOP: GO SLOW! 
Have you 
(1) Wound Film? 
(2) Set Time? 
(3) Set Stop? 
(4) Set Distance? 


Now these steps are becoming practically 
second-nature, so that such details as the com- 
position and lighting of the subject may receive 
more attention than the camera. 

I readily sympathise with the individual who 
has made and is making many mistakes—due to 
carelessness perhaps—but who is sorry for it and 
sarnestly wants to overcome his errors. Provided 
he is willing to go to a little inconvenience, I 
promise him he can do so. 

If you have ever watched a sharpshooter en- 
gaged at target practice you have probably seen 
him occasionally aim and fire at the target with 
an empty gun. This he does to steady his 
nerves and inspire increased confidence. The 
same principle may be applied by a camerist to 
a different purpose—to aid him in learning to 
systematically and correctly operate his camera 
under diverse conditions. So I would recom- 
mend a little practice which, if frequently tried 
until mistakes in the mechanical operation of the 
camera are seldom, will be well worth while. 

Take your empty camera and go on a still 
hunt for subjects to photograph. For various 
objects, indoors and outdoors, at different 
distances and in varying degrees of light, make 
imaginary photographs, adjusting the camera 
with great care, as though it were actually 
filled. This method should be quite popular 
as it involves no expenditure for films. 
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ON SILVER LAKE ROAD 


LOYD COOPER 


Some Lucky Camera-Shots in Death Valley 


LOYD COOPER 


| SAY lucky advisedly for we made 

the round trip including a visit to 
} the Herkelrath Mine at Kramer 
¥} Hills in seven days, which did not 
= allow time to wait on the weather, 
and we had magnificent weather all the way. 
There were neither clear skies nor leaden, and I 
maintain it takes clouds to make pictures. While 
driving north on Silver Lake on the way in, a 
desert rainshower swept over us, lasted a few 
minutes, and passed on. We could see it coming— 
a misty veil which advanced down the slope 
leaving a wake of wet rocks glistening in dazzling 
sunshine. It would have been easy to get out 
of the way but it was fascinating to watch, and 
as soon as the shower had passed, a brilliant full 
arched rainbow appeared, receding toward the 
bare eastern ranges. 

From all the views previously seen of Death 
Valley, I had gathered an atmosphere of desola- 
tion, with bleached bones scattered over the 
sands; and there is no doubt that when the old 
Valley does bare its fangs with a temperature of 
close to one hundred and fifty degrees in the sun, 
at three hundred feet below the level of the sea, 
men or animals that miss the waterholes cannot 





last long. However, during the spring it is quite 
livable as regards temperature, and with drifting 
showers and sunshine it is strikingly beautiful. 
I was pleasantly surprised to find it not so black 
as it had been photographed. 

The camera could not do justice to the beauti- 
ful ochre shades of the enclosing mountains— 
yellows, browns, reds, purple tints and occa- 
sional greens; but the panchromatic films, with 
a K-3 filter, did beautifully, where there was suffi- 
cient contrast. Where there was danger of 
flattening, the Goerz was used without the filter. 
For long, hard trips the 5 x 7 is most convenient 
because of its size and depth of field. An 8x 10 
changing-bag facilitated the filling of new films 
wherever they were wanted, so it was not neces- 
sary to miss any good pictures on that score. 

Number 1 was made where the road from Sil- 
ver Lake enters the south end of Death Valley, 
and on the left shows the valley from which, in 
the rainy season, the Amargosa River flows 
toward the Great Sink where it disappears. 

Number 2 is a glimpse of the Black Mountains 
with long humps of black basalt in front, and 
some obliging clouds. 

Number 3—Salt-beds known as the “Devil’s 
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BLACK MOUNTAINS 


Golf-Course’”’. The road crosses a stretch of this 
two miles wide. The wheel-tracks have been 
graveled most of the distance so that it is com- 
paratively good driving. 

Number 4—A glimpse of Furnace Creek Ranch; 
a fine stand of wheat, fan palms, ranch-houses, 
and the Funeral Mountains. The wheat and 
alfalfa raised is taken by truck to the mine of the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company at Ryan. White 
men cannot stand the heat in summer; the work 
is done by Indian laborers. 

I had my car equipped with an extra gasoline 
tank before going into this section of the country, 
which is for the most part uninhabited, and any 
one expecting to go there would do well to get 
full information from the Automobile Club of 
Southern California regarding water and supplies. 

[Mr. Cooper’s too brief reference to Death 
Valley, Calif., leads us to state that very often 
those who are well qualified to say much remain 
silent or are noted for their brevity. We know 
of a number of men and women who are doing 
remarkable work in photography. However, they 
remain silent and one never sees any of their work 
at salons or exhibitions. Modesty is a commend- 
able virtue; but we do believe that when a man 
or a woman has a certain gift which will benefit 
others, it seems to us almost a moral duty for 
that person to share his or her talents. 

There are several of our readers who have real 
messages on composition, photographic technique, 
nature-study and the applications of photo- 


LOYD COOPER 


graphy to business and scientific investigation. 
We know that these good friends are well qualified 
to speak with authority; but the problem is 
to get them to speak or write. A peculiar fact 
is that these splendid workers assume that 
no one outside of their immediate circle of 
friends would be interested. Now and again, the 
matter is so presented that these diffident ones 
consent to tell us a little about their work. 

During the past few months we have received 
several interesting and helpful articles which 
have to deal with photographing places of unusual 
natural beauty or scientific interest. After all, 
most of our photography is out-of-doors, during 
the vacation-days of summer and _ winter. 
Articles which help us to make better pictures 
and make us open our eyes to the wonders of 
nature cannot fail to have a far-reaching effect 
upon our own work and that of photography in 
general. We need the technical article with its 
formulas and paragraphs of instructions; but 
we also need that stimulation which comes only 
with an account of photography actually applied. 

As these lines are being written, the great 
host of vacationers is setting out for the moun- 
tains, lakes and seashore. With them will go 
thousands of cameras which they will use to 
record their travels. May they make good 
pictures which will keep fresh those happy days 
when nature, congenial friends and freedom 
from business-cares combined to make life worth 
the living!—Eprror.] 
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IN ROCK-CREEK PARK 





RALPH B. BONWIT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


Brief History of the Photographic Club of 
Baltimore City 


CARL H. MOULTON 


SHE Photographic Club of Baltimore 
City has a very interesting history. 
In the year 1885 it was estab- 
lished under the name of the 
Baltimore Associated Camera Club, 
and in 1891 was organised as the Photographic 
Club of Baltimore City. It is one of the oldest 
camera associations in the United States and 
today enjoys a highly respected position among 
the leaders. 

It was founded by the Messers M. Quartley, 
I. T. Norris, B. G. Buck, William H. Corner and 
Enoch M. Barker—the last mentioned being 
the only member who still answers roll-call at 
the current meetings. Mr. Barker was elected 
president of the Club in 1925, has given more 
than forty years of serious study to photography 
and is considered one of the best technicians in 
America. 

The growth of the Club was very heartening 
in the early days. Mr. James Cummings, an 
artist, and one of the few unbiased against this 
“‘new art” at the time, found room in his quarters 








on North Charles Street for the Club’s first home. 
He became so interested in photography himself 
that he soon after joined and became an ardent 
enthusiast. 

The expansion of the Club to one hundred and 
eighty-five members, after some years of Mr. 
Cummings’ hospitality, forced the organisation 
into independent quarters at Eutaw and Madison 
Streets. This situation gradually succumbed to 
the business-invasion; and later, the Maryland 
Academy of Sciences, realising that photography 
had emerged from the experimental stage and 
had come into its own as a legitimate science as 
well as an art, invited the Club to share its 
quarters on West Franklin Street, where the Club 
is still situated. 

During the Club’s existence it has claimed as 
its members such widely known photographers 
as Osborne T. Yelliott, Percy M. Reese—who 
was twelve times president—Henry R. Neeson, 
Holmes I. Mettee, Harvey White, Frederick 
Frittitta, Arthur Goldsborough, J. Lee Tormey, 
Herman Shapiro and many others. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


It is also interesting to note that although 
other organisations sprang from: the Photo- 
graphic Club during its career, all have retired 
from existence and their members have joined 
and returned to the mother organisation. 

During the past five years the Club has brought 
to Baltimore the works of many of the greatest 
individual workers in America for exhibition. 
Mr. Ralph B. Bonwit, Print-Director of 1924-25, 
encouraged one-man exhibits which resulted in 
fine shows by Fleckenstein, Garo, Chaffee, 
Muray, Rabinovitch and others of equal fame. 
All this has been done at the Club’s expense; 
for the Photographic Club believes this to be a 
splendid way to encourage pictorial photography. 

Over five years ago the Club established a 
night school of photography which consisted of 
interesting demonstrations of all the first prin- 
ciples of photography to the more advanced 
ideas. The Club was one of the first in the 
United States to enter into an affair of this kind, 
and it proved to be very successful. It was 
continued yearly, helping the amateurs and 
increasing materially the membership of the Club. 

At present, the Club boasts of several young 
workers who are making themselves known by 


regularly exhibiting prints at salons in this 
country and abroad; and by winning prizes in 
the magazine-competitions. Ralph B. Bonwit 
and Charles Clayton, Jr., have been represented 
at virtually every salon this year, not to mention 
several other members. With four or five mem- 
bers contributing, at five salons this year, the 
Photographic Club of Baltimore has _ been 
represented by some thirty prints. 

Several ladies are members of the Club, of 
whom Mrs. Emily H. Hayden is the best known. 
She has exhibited prints in this country and 
abroad, and is very well known in all pictorial 
circles. 

Meetings are held once a month in a very 
charming little club-room, where photography is 
discussed in general and where the interchange 
prints are always on display. The Baltimore 
interchange collection of prints has been pro- 
claimed as the finest set of the year, and the Club 
feels quite honored. The members have the 
privilege of using fine darkrooms for developing, 
printing and enlarging, and also a large studio 
for portrait-work. Visiting camerists are wel- 
come at all times. 

In conclusion, the Photographic Club of 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


Baltimore City is an organisation of which this 
city may be justly proud, and it deserves con- 
tinued interest and support in the matter of 
attendance at its exhibitions at the club-rooms 
and at the gallery at the art museum. It is 
hoped that when the season begins again in the 
fall, such encouragement, as in the past, will 
continue to stimulate photographic progress. 
[This all too brief account of the Photographic 
Club of Baltimore City ought to serve as an 
excellent example of the problems, and successes 
of well-established camera clubs. Each organ- 
isation has its own peculiar problem to meet. 
It may be a question of suitable quarters, increase 
in membership or maintaining interest. There 
may be several years of great activity which are 
then followed by lassitude. New members come 
in and old ones drop out. Quarters become more 
attractive or club-finances demand pre- 
tentious club-rooms. Some members who have 
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been very active prefer to sit quietly and chat 
with friends. These members have had their 
day and have enjoyed it. They like the club 
and its congenial surroundings; but they no 
longer participate in club-exhibitions or inter- 
national salons. Obviously, such a membership 
constitutes a problem unless younger members 
supply the necessary enthusiasm and take active 
part in the work of the club. 

There is an old adage to the effect that nothing 
succeeds like camera club whose 
members are participating in all the leading 
salons and whose work is so good that the repu- 
tation of that club becomes a synonym for the 
best in pictorial photography will succeed. Such 
a club will attract those who like to be on the 
winning side and who need to be on the winning 
side to do. their best work. It stands to reason 
that the morale of a successful camera club is 
superior to that of a club which is struggling to 


success. A 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


make financial and pictorial ends meet. A mem- 
ber of a prosperous, well-established club is apt 
to be in a better frame of mind to do good work 
than the member who is quietly wondering 
whether the club-treasurer can meet the next 
month’s rent. To be sure, virtually all clubs 
have to face that period in their existence when 
the founders despair of ever attaining their object- 
ive and wish that they had never madethe attempt. 
However, with wise leadership, careful planning 
and selected membership most clubs eventually 
grow and win a respected and _ well-earned 
position of distinction in the photographic world. 

The well-established camera club is an asset 
to any community. If it is alive to its oppor- 


tunities, it will not only serve its membership 
but its community, state, and even its country. 
By way of just one example, there is a certain 
camera club which has co-operated loyally and 
splendidly with the Chamber of Commerce of a 
city, with the result that the publicity given the 





city by the camera club has done more than 
several thousand dollars’ worth of advertising in 
magazines and newspapers could do. 

Although there are always several factors to 
be considered in determining the reason for lack 
of growth in a camera club, one, at least, seems 
to be not making the most of new members and 
beginners. ‘True enough, the older and more 
experienced members may find much to amuse 
them in the efforts of the beginners: but let this 
amusement be tempered by good will and the 
sincere desire to help the new member. Nothing 
will bring discouragement, and even anger, more 
quickly than to be made fun of by older members. 
Some promising beginners have quit photography 
and camera clubs for that very reason. No 
camera club can afford to lose one promising 
beginner. Therefore, let us all remember that the 
future growth and success of photography rests 
to a great extent upon the beginner and how he is 
received.—EpiITor. | 
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EDITORIAL 








A Portrait of Calvin Coolidge 


HEN the Massachusetts Legislature appro- 

priates money from public funds for the 
purchase of a portrait of the President of the 
United States, the people have a right to expect 
that such a portrait shall be a truthful and 
recognisable likeness. The portrait alluded to is 
in the Senate Chamber of the State House, high 
up in the gallery where, electrically illuminated, 
it may be seen from below. It has been criticised 
severely, and justly so. The oil-painting shows 
Mr. Coolidge at full. length, mouth incorrectly 
drawn, hands folded in front of him and abnor- 
mally large, while in figure he appears unnaturally 
tall and slim. The force of character which we 
are accustomed to see in our President’s face is 
absent. In general appearance, Mr. Coolidge 
has been made to look like an expressionless 
wooden image, and also more boyish than manly. 
In short, the effort does not meet the require- 
ments of a faithful, satisfying and artistically 
executed portrait. It is no credit to the painter, 
to the artistic intelligence of the persons who are 
responsible for its’ acceptance, nor to the edifice 
where it is displayed; although no one questions 
the desire of all concerned to honor the President 
and the State of Massachusetts. It is fortunate, 
however, that this inadequate representation of 
the nation’s chief executive does not hang in the 
White House to disappoint the members of the 
presidential family and to amaze visitors, native 
as well as foreign. 

Now, a first-class bromide enlargement or, 
better still, a multiple-gum print—which is of 
unquestioned permanence—made by an expert 
specialist, and based on an authentic and 
artistic portrait by a master-photographer, such 
as a Garo, would serve admirably to acquaint the 
people with the characterful appearance of the 
President, unless a superior artist were selected 
to paint the portrait. The able and unbiased 
art-critic of either The Boston Globe or The 
Boston Herald, both of whom admire and urge 
truth in art, could name such an artist in the 
city of Boston, or elsewhere in this country. 

Viewed closely, this alleged likeness of the 
President—or is one to regard it in the light of a 
work of art?—reveals certain characteristics that 
betray the influence of ultra-modernism, which is 
considered by connoisseurs and sound critics 





as a condition not to be encouraged. There is 
one consolation, however—the work in question 
may not endure, should it have been executed in 
fugitive colors. Portraits of certain prominent 
individuals now to be seen in a public art- 
collection, in Boston, and painted during the 
past two years by other artists, have turned 
black, owing to the use of defective pigments. 
In the meantime, persons who are fortunate to 
possess a_ portrait-photograph of President 
Coolidge, made by Underwood and Underwood, 
J. H. Garo, or Harris and Ewing, have the 
satisfaction to look upon a truthful and charac- 
terful likeness of the man. 

On the other hand, when an eminently superb 
portrait of the late Governor Curtis Guild— 
beloved and respected by the people of Massa- 
chusetts—painted by the distinguished Swiss- 
American artist, August Benzinger, and admired 
by every member of the Governor’s family and 
his critical friends, was submitted for acceptance, 
it was rejected. Its price did not exceed the stip- 
ulated sum of one thousand dollars, which the 
artist was willing to accept; whereas the portrait 
of Calvin Coolidge cost ten times as much! 

The artist, Benzinger, had been selected by 
ex-Governor Guild at the request of the Governor 
of the Commonwealth, with no stipulation in 
regard to censorship of the work by any com- 
mittee; and when the portrait was refused a 
place in the State House, Governor Guild paid 
the artist with his personal cheque. The present 
happy owner of the masterly and justly admired 
Guild portrait is Courtney Guild, publisher and 
editor of The Commercial Bulletin. 
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YES, the story of certain painters’ prejudice 
against photography is very interesting. First 
‘ame their contempt—and quite natural, too— 
as they viewed the obviously commercial out- 
put of the average photographer. Later, as 
pictorial photography developed, and was offi- 
cially recognised as one of the fine arts, these 
painters became apprehensive. And now that 
genuinely artistic productions in bromide, gum 
and bromoil have been displacing the atrocities 
of the ultra-modern painter—and to his finan- 
cial detriment—the latter’s jealousy and _ re- 
sentment are painfully in evidence. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Proto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

g. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
= be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 

ore PHoto-Era Maaazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 

, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Paoto-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Artificial Light Photographs 
Closed May 31, 1926 


First Prize: Dr. T. W. Kilmer. 
Second Prize: F. Y. Ogasawara. 
Third Prize: Chas. Clayton, Jr. 


Honorable Mention: Will D. Brodhun; F. E. Bron- 
son; Hakon Haug; Miss Eleanor F. Jones; Mrs. L. N. 
Lindsey; I. Matsushita; Paul L. Miller; Edward D. 
Mudge; Walter E. Owen; Mic hael J. Pecora; Samuel 
F. Racine; Edgar S. Smith. 


@ 


Subjects for Competition—1926 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes March 31. 

“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
“‘Miscellaneous.” Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 

“Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

“Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.’ Closes November 30 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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RICHARD ABBOTT (AS “‘ABRAHAM) 


DR. T. W. KILMER 
FIRST PRIZE—ARTIFICIAL LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS 








































MAID FROM THE ORIENT 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


To set down my personal opinion of Dr. Kilmer’s 
portrait-characterisation of Richard Abbott, as Abra- 
ham of Biblical history, on which the PHoto-Era 
jury was glad to bestow the first prize in the “Artificial 
Light Photographs” competition, is but to reiterate 
the complimentary remarks expressed on many 
previous occasions, during the past fifteen years, when 
the doctor captured the leading award. Although an 
amateur-practitioner in the full meaning of that 
term, Dr. Kilmer has enjoyed the reputation for a long 
time of being the peer of the foremost professional 
portraitist in America, on account of his rare artistic 
ability and technical skill. And that is saying a great 
deal. Puoto-Era MaGazine has been fortunate to 
publish many of the direct portraits and portrait- 
characterisations upon which rest Dr. Kilmer’s reputa- 
tion as a brilliant executive artist and interpreter in 
photographic portraiture. This includes such acknowl- 
edged masterpieces as “Young America’ (portrait 
of his oldest son); portraits of his beloved friend, the 
late Dr. E. L’H. McGinnis; Pirie MacDonald; Head- 
Study (a la Peter Paul Rubens); “An Old Movie 
Actor”; Head of a Hindu; Henry C. Cowles, M.D.;: 
“The Pilot” (Dr. McGinnis). Although Mr. Abbott’s 


F. Y. OGASAWARA 
SECOND PRIZE—ARTIFICIAL LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS 





make-up as the patriarchal figure of Abraham calls 
for high praise, the strikingly artistic portrayal by the 
photographer merits unstinted admiration. The low 
key adopted by the artist harmonises with the thought- 
ful expression and weird appearance of the aged Hebrew, 
and emphasises Mr. Abbott’s conception of the part. 
This admirable result is to be credited to the character 
of the illumination and its clever application. Lack 
of judgment in this respect might easily have produced 
excessive contrast and ruined all. 

Data: Made in the studio of Dr. Kilmer’s New York 
home; 11x 14 Studio Camera; 24-inch Special Verito 
lens, F/5; Cooper Hewitt Light, four 50-inch tubes; 
3 seconds; 11x 14 Eastman Super Speed Cut Film; 
elon-hydro; direct contact print on Vitava paper; 
Old Master for reproduction. 

In “A Maid from the Orient”, Mr. Ogasawara has 
shown the required artistic discretion in pictorial 
composition. As the figure faces slightly towards the 
observer's left, the needed space in that direction has 
been provided, and also the required balance—a group 
of ferns. The latter would serve the purpose equally 
well even in less low a key. The attitude of the girl 
is extremely graceful and spontaneous, with the 
artificial illumination delightfully managed, producing 
a feeling of artistic repose. The background escapes 
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monotony by the faintly indicated shadow of the 
spray of ferns. The color of the print was a delicate 
purplish sepia, not easy of successful reproduction. 
Those who have been following the pictorial progress 
of our Japanese friends cannot help expressing sincere 
admiration for their artistic and technical skill. 

Data: Made in studio; 5x 7 Studio Camera; 714- 
inch special Portrait-Lens; stop, F/9; Twin Arc and 
Spot-Light; 44 second; Eastman Portrait Par Speed 
Cut Film; glycin; in tray; print, Defender Veltax by 
projection. 

“Betty”, on the present page, expresses the facial 
character of childhood in its pleasing fullness. The 
illumination is restrained and soft without causing 
flatness. There is sufficient contrast of light and shade 
to produce adequate gradations which befit the 
youthful character of the subject. Whether the size 
of the 8 x 10 plate was fully covered by the image, or 
whether the print was trimmed too close, is not appar- 
ent. Perhaps a little more space at the top, and also 
at the sides, might have benefited the result. 

Data: Made at home; Folmer & Schwing 8 x 10 
View-Camera; 14)4-inch Verito Lens; stop, F/6; 
artificial light; 44 second; Eastman Par Speed Cut 
Film; Eastman Powders; in tank; enlarged on Vitava 
Rapid Black E Rough Buff. 

Honorable Mentions in this competition will be found 
in “Our Illustrations’. 

Witrrep A. FRencH. 





BETTY 
THIRD PRIZE—ARTIFICIAL LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS 





CHAS. CLAYTON, JR. 


The Eternal Quarrel 


On the everlasting question of paintings versus 
photographs, is there not always a tendency to compare 
the masterpieces of painting with the ordinary run of 
photographic achievement, of course to the detriment 
of the latter? When, as was the case recently at Ilford, 
a combined exhibition of painting and photography is 
held, both representing the best work that the locality 
can muster—but the paintings, of course, including 
no Sargents or Whistlers—the photographic exhibits 
certainly hold their own in comparison. In some 
recent exchange of experiences Mr. Bertram Cox 
stated that he was once connected with an arts-and- 
crafts organisation which exhibited in the same build- 
ing photographs, paintings, etchings, and everything 
in the way of pictorial art. This was in a town where 
modern photography was then little known, and some 
ladies, looking at the photographs, were quite unaware 
that they were the products of the camera, and uttered 
delighted exclamations. When, however, it was 
pointed out to them that these were really photographs, 
their interest subsided like a pricked balloon, and they 
crossed over to the paintings. Mr. Dudley Johnston 
mentioned that he once sat with a distinguished painter 
as judge in a photographic exhibition, and he found the 
painter unwilling to admit any merit in photography 
unless it was purely record-work of the F/64 class. 

The Amateur Photographer. 






















































SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 














EVIDENCE OF JUNE 


L. G. WELLS 


WHAT WE DO NOT WANT IN THIS COMPETITION 


Advanced Competition—Wild Flowers 
Closes September 30, 1926 


Or late there seems to be an increasing interest in 
the photography of flowers, and especially wild flowers. 
No little of this interest is due to the efforts of organisa- 
tions which are striving to protect the natural beauty, 
flora and fauna of the United States and Canada. 
Some states prohibit the picking of May flowers and 
pond lilies; but there is no one to deny the photo- 
grapher his opportunity to photograph any and all 
flowers, provided he leaves them as he found them in 
their habitat. 

This month the picture selected, by way of an 
example, is not to be followed. In fact, it is published 
with the idea of suggesting the type of flower-picture 
which we do not want in this competition. Let me 
hasten to say that this is positively no disparagement 
of the picture, which is excellent as a conventional 


flower-study; but it would not meet the present re- 
quirements for wild flowers. 

What we do want is the picture of a wild flower 
where it grows—not uprooted, placed in a vase and 
photographed indoors as often so happens. It will 
require skill, ingenuity, patience and, perhaps, con- 
siderable physical effort; but a genuine picture of a 
wild flower wherever it grows—be it mountain-side, 
meadow or woodland—will be a constant source of 
pleasure and satisfaction. No subject is more worthy 
of the best that the photographer has to give in tech- 
nical and artistic knowledge. Moreover, wild-flower 
photography is a very practical and searching test. 
With the new supplementary lens-attachments it is 
possible for the owner of any camera to obtain splendid 
wild-flower pictures by following carefully the instruc- 
tions which are supplied with each supplementary 
lens. Wild-flower photography has a real thrill in it. 

A. H. Brarbstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Pooto-Era MaGazine for six months with the 
compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ERA MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed May 31, 1926 
First Prize: A. Smith. 
Second Prize: Miss Doris E. Wright. 
Honorable Mention: G. Anderson; Ewald. Haase; 
Edward Lewis; Godfrey Priester; Horace Ty2ack. 


Are You Collecting Photographic Dividends? 


No, I am not referring to financial dividends but to 
photographic dividends in the form of good pictures. 
Without a doubt there will be several thousand cameras 
in active use this month where there were several 
hundred last month. The vacationist will be out in 
force, and for better or for worse, photographically 
speaking. There will be a tremendous waste of per- 
fectly good films and plates, cameras will be ruined by 
ignorance and there will be a strong tendency among 
some vacationists to throw their cameras into the first 
convenient ash-barrel. Why? Because they were not 
willing to pay the price of good photography. What is 
this price? Simply the necessary time, thought and 
sincere desire to understand the manipulation of the 
camera—what it can do and what it will not do. 

It seems to be a peculiarity of the sport of photo- 
graphy that so few beginners appear to believe that 
practice makes perfect. In golf, tennis, riding, shoot- 
ing and other sports the beginner knows, at the very 
outset, that he is expected to master and must learn 
the rudiments before he can attempt to qualify even as 
an average performer. For some reason, the idea has 
become prevalent that it requires very little, if any, 
study or thought to make good pictures. Yes, I admit 
that a box-camera may be snapped with very little 
regard to focus, stop and shutter- speed; but snapping 
the shutter alone does not always make a good picture. 
There must be some thought and planning, some prac- 
tice and experience. Photography is not difficult, 
neither is it very easy. What I am trying to bring out 
is that to ensure good pictures the beginner must be 
willing to put as much time and thought into the 
venture as he would hare to put in to learn to play a 
good game of golf or tennis. 

Unless the beginner is willing to pay the price for 
good photography he will not be able to collect sub- 
stantial photographic dividends within the next few 
weeks. It would seem to me that after the beginner 
had acquired a camera, plates, films and accessories 
at a considerable investment of money he would see to 
it that this investment produced results. Moreover, 
he should look to himself first in the matter of prepara- 
tion and not expect his camera to do it all. Very true, 
there are many wonderful cameras, with all manner of 
attachments, which are a great help to the photo- 
grapher; but none of these operate of themselves. 
It is the photographer himself who must decide how 
and when they are to be used. If he does not know how 
to use them to advantage they are absolutely valueless 
to him. Therefore, let him know his camera, get 
confidence in his own ability, apply what he knows and 
splendid photographic dividends will be his reward. 

A. H. Brearpstey. 
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LADY NICOTINE 





FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


THE picture on this page would seem to suggest 
thoughts reflecting on the ethics of smoking by a 
young girl. But with this aspect of the habit, neither 
of the Editors has anything to say. Nor is it pertinent 
to ask whether the young model is a “beginner”, 
because the artist is in the beginners’ class. Besides, 
both the subject of “Lady Nicotine” and the photo- 
grapher hail from Leeds, England. The picture per se 
seems to respond to all the requirements of first-class 
photography. Pose, lighting, spacing, expression, 
interpretation, technique—all are ably set forth; 
indeed, many an observer of this highly successful 
composition, and participant in this competition, may 
be tempted to ask, “‘Is it fair to hope that this worker’s 
period as a beginner may be nearly at an end, and 
that he may soon be included in the Advanced Workers’ 
Class?” On the other hand, the longer Mr. Smith is 
permitted to compete in the Junior Class, the more 
pleasure and profit will our readers derive. But is not 
this true of other equally successful participants in the 
Beginners’ Competition? Turn back, through the 
preceding issues of Puoto-Era and note the numerous 
prize-pictures whose artistic quality often measures 
up to the high standard of our Advanced Workers! 





A. SMITH 


Data: Made out of doors; March, 2 p.m.; diffused 
sunlight; 3144 x 244 Thornton-Pinkard Reflex Camera; 
5-inch Cooke lens; stop, F/4.5; 1/25 second; Wellington 
Anti-Screen plate; M. Q.; print, Wellington Cream 
Crayon Rough Bromide. 

“Resting a Spell”, by Doris E. Wright, has much 
that is commendable. Lighting and workmanship 
are excellent. There is no danger of the “horse walking 
out of the picture’, as the budding artist naively asks 
in a letter accompanying the data, for it is standing 
quite still and “resting a spell”. As to trimming— 
little can be done tending toward improvement, 
unless about one-half inch were trimmed from the 
bottom of the present reproduction. Little would be 
gained by reducing the space between the end of the 
vehicle and the edge (at the right). If as much space 
could have been added to the opposite side of the picture 
and about three-eighths of an inch taken from the 
bottom, the general spacing would look much better. 
The chief trouble seems to be that the distance between 
subject and camera was insufficient. If it had been 
greater, with the camera directed a little higher and 
more to the right, the spacing would have left nothing 
to be desired. Of course, with clouds in the resulting 
large extent of sky, the pictorial interest would have 
been greater. Courage, Miss Wright! You are doing 
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“RESTING A SPELL” 
SECOND 


well, and with the intelligent observations contained 
in your data, you are in a fair way to produce much 
better things in the not very distant future. 

Data: Made near Middleboro, Mass.; April 26, 1926; 
9 a.m.; S. T.; sun hazily bright; No. 3 Kodak Special; 
Anastigmat F/6.3; stop, F/11.3; 7-time color-filter; 
1/25 second; Kodak Speed Film; pyro; in Kodak 
Developing-Tank; enlarged two times in Auto-Focus 
Enlarger on Bromide paper. 

Witrrep A. Frencu. 


Individuality in Pictorial Photography 


One of the greatest assets to a pictorial photograph 
is Individuality with a capital “I. A print may have 
excellent composition, perfect technique, a great deal 
of interest and feeling and yet without Individuality, 
that something of yourself which you put into your 
work, your picture cannot be distinguished from 
others. It is your Individuality which makes your 
pictures stand out from the general run. In reviewing 
the various salons, it is a very easy matter, if you are 
familiar with the work of those who have reached the 
topmost rungs of the ladder, to pick out the pictures 
made by Misonne, Whitehead, Kales, Chaffee, Porter- 
field and many others, without even looking for the 
signature. Don’t think for a moment that you can 
obtain the same result by copying their style. It 
can’t be done. They have put individuality into their 
work, and it is that which makes it stand out from all 
the rest. 

Forget about copying the work and style of others; 
put your entire efforts into developing your own 
style, bringing out your own individuality; and slowly 
but surely your pictures will also begin to stand out 
from- all the rest. Don’t make portraits because 
Hartman makes them. Don’t make cubist pattern- 
effects because Lederle makes them. Don’t make 
bromoils because Tange makes them. 


Choose the 










DORIS E. WRIGHT 


PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


kind of subject which appeals to you; work it up as 
you would like to have it; develop your own individ- 
uality. If you enjoy landscapes, make them; regardless 
of the fact that they are considered only pretty and are 
not much in vogue at the present time. The world 
moves in cycles and the pretty landscape will some 
day again come into its own. 

Why not be a Jeader in presenting your ideas as 
you see them, instead of a follower of the crowd? 
If you like a high-tone, light-key effect, make it. If 
you prefer bold, contrasty, black-and-white pattern- 
effects, make them. If, knowing the rules of composi- 
tion, you prefer to break the rules to attain a result 
or present an idea, do it. Regardless of what others 
may do or what others may say, make your pictures as 
you want them. If you want them sharp, make them 
sharp. If you want the... soft, make them soft. The 
needle-sharp pictures of years ago gave way to the 
extremely fuzzy pictures of the not far distant past; 
the fuzzy pictures of the past are giving way to the 
firmer drawing of the present, and so the pendulum 
swings, first one way, and then the other. 

But do not worry abeut the present position of 
the pendulum or in which direction it is going. It is 
bound to go the other way sooner or later. So make 
your pictures as you see them regardless of the present 
styles, the influence of other workers, or any other 
consideration. Cultivate your individuality—H. G. 
Cleveland in Thru the Darkroom Door. 


The Power of the Camera 

Lapy (visiting class in a suburban school, many of 
whose pupils were fond of photography and using box- 
cameras): ‘“‘Now children, as you seem to be fond of 
poetry, mention some great American poet.” 

Boy-pupil: “Longfellow.” 

Visitor: ‘Excellent! Now, one of you girls men- 
tion me an English poet.” 

Pupil (promptly): “Brownie!” 
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Photographic Adventures of a Beginner 
No. 6 


Tue matter of printing as recorded in Adventure 
No. 5 resulted in a considerable waste of time and 
material. In my eagerness to get something recog- 
nisable on the developing-out paper I was using, I 
must have ruined nearly half a gross of sheets. No 
wonder the manufacturers of photographic paper 
reported increased business. For I was but one of 
many thousands who were doing the very same thing. 
I believe that much of this needless waste could be 
and is being stopped by camera-club members and 
those advanced amateur photographers who take one 
or more struggling beginners under their wings. For- 
tunately, I had a friend who was helping me, and to 
him I owe a debt of gratitude for his patience and 
practical assistance. 

It was no easy matter for me to understand that 
all photographic papers, surfaces and emulsions were 
not the same. I discovered eventually that even a 
good negative would not yield a satisfactory print 
on the wrong paper. Neither could a really poor 
negative be made right by using the best of paper. 
However, I did learn that a thin negative could be 
made to yield a satisfactory picture on a contrast 
grade of paper; and that a harsh, contrasty negative 
would be much improved by employing a soft paper. 
Then, again, different developers produced different 
results when printing with a good negative and the 
right paper. And, still again, the source and strength 
of illumination had an important part in the final 
result. I admit frankly that it required several weeks— 
yes, several months—to get my bearings. Let me 
say that the time and effort was worth all it cost; for 
after my period of experimenting, under the intelligent 
guidance of my friend, I was able to average a greater 
percentage of good prints from a collection of negatives 
which would make a modern pictorialist weep. 

After the days of experimenting were over, I found 
that the best course for me to pursue was to select a 
standard paper in three grades; viz., for thin, for harsh, 
and for properly exposed negatives. With these three 
grades I became thoroughly familiar and soon gained 
confidence. The M. Q. developer and Welsbach gas- 
burner no longer were a problem. In due course I 
was ready to try enlarging, and my experiences with 
that branch of photography will be recorded in Adven- 
ture No. 7. 





Increasing Club-Activity 


ComPLAINTs are being made, and are quite numerous, 
of the inactivity among camera-club members. Many 
and various are the remedies offered, most of which 
amount to nothing. A few suggestions along an 
entirely different line may effect a complete or partial 
cure, and are those given to an individual recently: 

1. Don’t tell everyone you meet that your club is not 
active. Some would not know it if you didn’t tell 
them; and the more you make believe it, the more will 
stay away and the less activity there will be. 


2. “Watch your own step!’ and get busy—or more 
so, yourself. Do not try to make others work. The 
one thing that cannot be done successfully in this world 
is to compel people to do something—you are the one 
to “go to it’. Produce, and keep at it, and others will 
follow you; stand still and lament, and you will stand 
alone or only gather about you a crowd of calamity- 
howlers. 

3. If you do not know, do not try, or offer, to teach 
others—go, yourself, and learn. ‘Blind leaders of the 
blind,’”’-—both fall into the ditch. 

4. “Failure is the road to success”; therefore, do not 
be discouraged at failure—unless you keep on doing the 
same thing all the time, in the wrong way. Said Josh 
Billings, “It is not the ignorance of people that harms 
them, but their knowing so darn much that isn’t so.” 

5. Forget yourself, and stop trying to attract atten- 
tion and admiration. Think more of promoting the 
welfare of your club. If the club succeeds, you will 
share in the success; if it fails, you will share in the 
failure. 

6. Don’t find fault all the time about how much in 
facilities, and otherwise, your club lacks; tell yourself 
and everyone how much more yours enjoys than many 
another in the world. Dissatisfaction breeds inactivity. 

7. Don’t snap, snarl and yelp at your officers and 
board of governors, and call them “‘dumbbells” and 
fools. You may think you can do better; but your 
very attitude shows your conceit and unfitness either 
to rule or advise. 


Fioyp Vai, F. R. P.S. 


Power of Little Things 


HE rang in a little sooner than his fellows in the 
shop; he remained a little longer when the whistle 
ordered “‘stop!”. He worked a little harder and he 
talked a little less; he made every little movement his 
efficiency express. He saved a little money in a 
hundred little ways; he banked a little extra when he 
got a little raise. A little working-model took his 
little leisure-time; he wrought each little part of it 
with patience most sublime. . . . Now it’s very little 
wonder that he murmurs with a smile, as he clips his 
little coupons: “‘Are the little things worth while?’’ 

C. E. M. in Boston Transcript. 


Halation 


CoMPARATIVBLY few photographers realise fully how 
great a part is played by halation in lowering the 
quality of their negatives when unbacked plates are 
used. All the light-tones, especially, lose their delicacy 
and gradation. Everyone is familiar with the most 
glaring examples of halation, seen frequently in old 
photographs of interiors, where a window is lost in an 
extensive mass of white much larger than the window 
itself. But it is not always recognised that the same 
cause, halation, is producing its effect and loss of 
quality in a smaller degree throughout the lighter parts 

° 
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of the subject, or at any point where light and dark 
tones happen to adjoin. If a few common examples 
are cited, the effects of halation will be more self- 
evident. In landscapes, branches of trees may be 
outlined against the sky for part of their length, and 
for the remainder they may pass in front of masses of 
foliage. In the latter case they may be very dark; but 
where they are seen against the sky they will be a pale 
gray; the depth of tone will change sharply at the point 
where they emerge from the background of foliage. 
Another common example is a photograph of white 
flowers. All delicate gradations in the lightest tones 
are lost; they are flat and dull, and the beauty of the 
photograph is destroyed. But the type of subject that 
is most important to the portrait-photographer is a 
lady in delicate light or white dress, or, even more 
striking as an example, is the photograph of a wedding- 
group or a bride and bridegroom. In this last example 
there is the contrast of one in black and the other in 
white with delicate lace, the tones of the light draperies 
being specially likely to suffer from the effects of 
halation if sufficient exposure is given to obtain good 
detail in the black coat of the bridegroom. For all 
these subjects an absolute cure is the use of an efficiently 
backed plate. The gain in quality in the rendering of 
delicate gradations in the light-tones is so great that 
no one who has not made a comparison of two photo- 
graphs of the same subject would imagine that the 
difference could be solely due to using a backed plate 
instead of one without backing. If photographers 
realised the great gain in quality conferred by back- 
ing, they would never use an unbacked plate for any 
purpose.—The British Journal. 





Editorial Exhaust 


“LaucH and the World laughs with you’; take 
yourself seriously and the World laughs at you. This 
may be applied to those who have adopted photography 
as their hobby, but spend time and energy worrying 
over that which should be entertainment. Photo- 
graphy, although it may be the means of providing 
the daily bread for countless ‘Professionals’, is of 
more service to mankind in its réle of providing a 
“hobby” for innumerable lost souls who must be 
doing something when they are doing nothing! It helps 
satisfy the “dub” who, having neither talent nor skill 
enough to produce “art”, kids himself into thinking 
that, because he accidentally exposes and develops 
a plate correctly, it makes a “creator” of him. 
Using a film perfected by others; in a camera con- 
structed by others; chemicals and formula compounded 
by chemists; he creates a picture at a cost of a few 
dollars, much inferior to any he could have purchased 
for a few cents. Is it worth while to fume and fuss over 
that which should be a restful relaxation? 

We hope to tell the world that it is! Everyone needs 
something to worry about. Without something to 
worry about one might just as well curl up and hiber- 
nate. It is just as pleasant for the photographic “nut” 
to worry about whether or not M. Q. developed bromide 
enlargements produce as satisfactory “‘blacks’’ as those 
developed in Amidol, as it is for the fisherman to worry 
over his flies, plugs, rods, bait, nets, und so weiter; or 
the radio-fan to worry over static, interference and 
distance; or the “‘gasoline hound’s”’ mental agony over 
carbonated cylinders, “bum” roads and punctures. 
As long as no one can be entirely free of worry, consider 
yourself fortunate if you are a photographic enthusiast 
and not a collector of trained fleas—especially if you 
are getting rather stiff in the joints!—ALLAN Lesa in 
Thru the Darkroom Door. 


A Darkroom-Light 


I nap trouble reading my watch in the red light when 
I timed the development of some film and the paper; 
so I made this holder which is a red light combined with 
a watch so that it can be read easily. The upright is 
16” x 3’’x 8” and the base, 4” x 3’’x 5”. Put a 
screw or hook eye in the upright for the watch and 
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DARKROOM-LIGHT ARTHUR FLINNER 


then screw the socket to the base. Then paint all of 
the bulb red except a circle about 34" which allows a 
small amount of light to fall on the watch. Do not 
paint it before this, as then the chances are that the 
circle or white light will point some other direction. 
Tables or charts can be glued to the upright close to the 
watch where they are handy and are never lost. 
ARTHUR FLINNER. 


Radio Dials Used for Photo Time-Indicators 


A NEw use has been found for radio-dials, which 
can now be purchased in nearly every city and town. 
The photographer who has many prints to make 
sometimes finds it difficult to keep track of the time 
he must allow for exposure or development; and also, 
if exposure takes more than a few seconds, he must 
drop everything else, and wait with watch in hand, 
for the proper moment to shut off the light. A dial 
or two, with the proper arrows and designations, 
mounted on a piece of wood near the printing-box, or 
even on the box itself, gives much assistance. A dial 
should be used that carries readings up to one hundred. 
Another dial may be used, if desired, to indicate the 
number of prints to be made of each negative. 

Ricnarp C. Tarr. 


[Without a doubt there are many readers who have 
had interesting and practical photographic experiences 
which would help others.—Eptror.] 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


I RATHER like this picture. The man or woman who 
made it must have a poetic soul. The technique is not 
perfect; but the maker evidently has felt the charm of 
this particular phase of nature and has succeeded in 
using photographic media in interpreting it. I should 
say that it is no mere snapshot, but a carefully thought- 
out composition. 

We feel the bleakness and barrenness of the scene; 
we can almost feel the cold, raw winds; Nature is slowly 
awakening from her long winter-sleep and in time will 
blossom forth into the exuberance of summer. There 
is a complete definite idea adequately rendered. 

The sky is just right; not a mere blank mass of white, 
as is too often the case in amateur photographs. The 
two large trees at the left balance the smaller mass of 
foliage at the right. They should be, and are, tall to 
offset the slope of the ground. Imagine the big trees 
on the right and the small mass on the left, and one can 
see the resulting loss of equilibrium in the picture. 
The bare feathery outlines of the trees in the distance 
are exquisite—and appropriate. 

Personally I should prefer a little more exposure 
so that the trees in the foreground and the mass on the 
right might be a little Jess tarry and black; and the 








A. L. JOHNSON 


focus ought to have been adjusted so as not to have the 
immediate foreground on the right quite so much 
blurred. I suppose some critics will find fault because 
the distance is so clear and distinct. To me it is an 
excellence for that particular style of landscape. On 
the whole, I congratulate “A. L. Johnson” on perceiving 
and rendering a really charming phase of landscape. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


Tue standards by which we judge pictures of this 
type are not well defined in their entirety. Depicted 
in terms of visible perception, they must convey 
suggestions of the invisible—impressions felt rather 
than seen. To others, they should recall memorable 
images and emotions. Nevertheless, in their execution 
and conformation, they must not depart widely from 
established rules of procedure. 

Wandering afield in his search for a subject with 
which to portray the spirit of the season, Mr. Johnson 
doubtless felt the spell of waning winter in the barren 
landscape, the graying sky and the wind-swept Lom- 
bardies. But, in conveying his message, he erred on 
the side of under-exposure—seemingly in the effort to 
avoid literalness—and marred the foreground by 
faulty focusing. The dark area on the right, probably 
intended as a balance, is too prominent by reason of 
extreme contrast. Evidently a mass of evergreens 
adjacent to a home, it gives a hint of refuge and lessens 
the sense of isolation conveyed by the landscape. 
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A SUMMER-FROLIC 


I. A. MURPHY 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


In general construction, the picture lacks unity, or 
welding of its elements by leading lines. 

A different viewpoint and the use of a soft-focus lens, 
with ample exposure, is suggested for another effort 
in this line. The picture is not without its appeal; but 
falls short in technical and artistic qualities. 

J 


. W. Apatr. 
Stel) 


Tue principal charm in the present picture by Mr. 
Johnson lies in its simplicity of composition. The 
laws of balance are well observed; the two trees at 
the left form the central point of interest and these 
are nicely offset by the rising hillside terminating in 
the dark mass of shrubbery to the right. 

There are a few things we wish were different. 
The clouds are not so interesting as typical March 
clouds usually are. A sky-filter would have brought 
out character in the heavens which I believe was 
present. It is too bad the top of the tallest tree was 
cut off; it rather gives us a feeling of being limited by 
the bounds of the print. 

It is apparent that the choice of title was not alto- 
gether fortunate. The ideal picture ought to tell its 
story independent of any caption; and the title should 
be chosen spontaneously because the picture makes it 
inevitable. So in order for this title to be appropriate 
the print ought to suggest a March afternoon more 
than anything else. But unfortunately it does not. 
It could be entitled “Indian Summer’, and I for one 
could not detect the incongruity. 

ArtHurR L. MARBLE. 


Tue title selected by Mr. Johnson for his picture 
“March Afternoon” is an appropriate one. Sky and 
trees are typical of the March landscape. However, 
we do not think the picture is quite a success. It 
leans more toward the “record” type and has only 
slight pictorial qualities. The black mass on the right 
serves no useful purpose—except perhaps that it helps 
balance the composition. It is distracting; therefore, 
we suggest trimming about an inch from the right. 

Mr. Johnson had the material for a rather interesting 
study, but failed to take advantage of it. The composi- 
tion lends itself better to a vertical than to a horizontal 
treatment. The main object (the trees) would occupy 
the same position but there should be more foreground, 
and the top of the tree on the left should be included, 
with a little more sky at the top. 

We think Mr. Johnson made a serious attempt to 
obtain a worthwhile picture, and anyone who does that 
is to be commended. We would like to see more 
camera-owners take photography seriously. They 
would find it worthwhile and it would do much to help 
raise the standard of amateur work. 

Artuvur H. Farrow. 


Criticising Criticism 


Let me suggest that my readers give consideration 
to the item entitled “‘A Criticism of the Criticisms” by 
Mr. G. A. Roush, A.B., M.S., of Lehigh University, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. He has given 
us all something to think about and I hope that there 
will be many interesting and constructive comments 
as a result. A. H. Bearpsey. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





THE aérial mountain-photographs by A. L. MacClain, 
pages 63 to 66, contain a measure of merit although the 
photographer frankly admits that they are not nearly 
so good as the photographs made by Stevens, Macready 
and others with which PHoto-Era readers are familiar. 
Nevertheless, it would be folly for less experienced 
airplane-camerists to decline opportunities to accom- 
pany a reliable pilot and make aérial photographs that 
may be needed for a serious purpose. Successful 
workers in this latest branch of photography are in 
demand, and already there are many professionals 
who operate independently, finding the occupation 
remunerative, safe and interesting. Therefore, Mr. 
MacClain’s example is worthy of attention and 
emulation. His results, as illustrated here, have an 
undoubted topographical value and fulfil the purpose 
for which they were made. Data are contained in the 
article. 

Arthur H. Farrow, in an interesting article, explains 
how the worker, who is not fastidious regarding his 
status as an amateur, may “make his camera pay” by 
providing newspapers with photographs that have 
a real news-value. Specimen-snapshots of this char- 
acter are shown in a group on page 69. 

The photographs made by Loyd Cooper in Death 
Valley, and illustrated on pages 79 to 81, are the 
result of more than ordinary pains and good fortune 
while he visited a region situated out of the beaten 
path of travel. The four pictures reproduced here are 
convincing proofs of Mr. Cooper’s supreme mastery 
of photographic technique throughout every step. 
It is a pleasure to behold and to study them. 

Although Charles Clayton, Jr., member of the 
Photographic Club of Baltimore which is_ briefly 
described in this issue, has appeared frequently as a 
valued pictorial contributor to PHoto-Era, he has 
probably not been seen to so impressive an advantage 
as author of the striking genre, ““The Dancer”, which 
forms this month’s frontispiece. With admirable 
judgment, he has placed the dominating emphasis on 
the upper part of the figure, viz., the head, bust and 
arms. The supreme grace of the dancer, her charming 
and decorous abandon, and the rhythmic swing of the 
movement have been seized upon and interpreted with 
consummate, artistic skill. The beholder admires with 
equal satisfaction the judicious subordination of the 
trimmings of the costume, which might become too 
assertive, and the skilful control of the lower tones, 
which, beginning with the figured mat or carpet, 
ascend quickly but gradually, culminating in the 
brightly illumined face and arms of the dancer. Never- 
theless, the dancer’s feet, whence emanates the soul of 
motion, are not obscured, but plainly revealed. Here, 
generous space has been allotted, and rightly so, for 
much of the beholder’s attention will he bestowed on 
this region; consequently the seeming lack of space 
over the dancer’s head will not be regretted. The 
picture seems to rejoice in the expression of harmony 
—harmony of pose, of motion, and of tones. A credit- 
able achievement, Mr. Clayton! 

Data: Made in studio of the Photographic Club, 


January, 8 p.m.; F. & S. View-Camera; 14-inch 


Wollensak Verito; stop, F/16; artificial light; 1 second; 
Eastman Par Speed Cut Film, 5 x 7; Eastman Powders; 
print, Vitava Rapid Black E Rough Buff. 

“In Rock Creek Park’”’, page 82, is another of a series 
of six prints selected by the present writer, Carl H. 
Moulton, to exemplify the pictorial work of the Photo- 
graphic Club of Baltimore City. With the exception 
of three of these members, none is familiar to PHoro- 
Era readers. In this list is included the author of the 
above-named subject, whose chief merits seem to be 
ap unconventional and pleasing pictorial design, dis- 
play of sparkling sunshine and fine atmospheric per- 
spective. The lack of color, perhaps, may prevent 
the casual observer from determining the precise 
character of the season pictured by the artist. Is it 
“‘winter lingering in the lap of spring’’?—to judge from 
what appears to be snow on the ground and bits of 
ice floating in the waters of the creek. And yet, by 
consulting the accompanying data, a strong color- 
screen was used in making the exposure. After having 
consulted other items of the modus operandi, the 
searching viewer may ask, “Why was a contrasty 
printing-medium employed?” The artist seems to 
have been determined to emphasise the tonal opposites 
in his picture. Those who are familiar with the locality 
depicted may not need to be enlightened. To them 
the view as interpreted by Mr. Bonwit may be convinc- 
ing and satisfactory. 

Data: Made near Washington, D.C.; April; 9.30 a.m.; 
hazy sun; 4x5 R. B. Auto Graflex; 8%4-inch F/4 
Verito lens; stop, F/5; 3-time (K-1) ray-filter; 1/15 
second; Eastman D. C. Ortho plate; dilute pyro; 
Dassonville’s Charcoal Black A Contrast. 

The snapshot of a Venetian canal, page 83, shows to 
the uninitiated that the “City of the Doges” or the 
“Queen of the Adriatic’ has much walking-space for 
pedestrians. Many of the canals have elevated side- 
walks—like the one pictured by H. M. Walker—and 
there are many sizable squares (piazzas and piazzettas) 
—Piazza di San Marco and others. The present 
technically good record is typical of the unspoiled 
Venice; for on the Grand Canal and other large open 
spaces the sentimental tourist is annoyed by noisy 
motorboats and other evidences of modernisation. 
The historic and beloved gondola (pronounced, gon’- 
dola) is still in evidence, however; and one may be 
seen, in the act of being propelled, in Mr. Walker’s 
well-balanced picture. 

Data: August, 2.30 p.m.; bright sunlight; 214 x 314 
Vest-Pocket Ansco; Dagor lens F/6.8; stop, F/16; 
1/25 second; roll-film; pyro; enlarged bromide-print. 

Emily S. Hayden, an old friend of PHoro-Era, is 
represented in this series by an interesting genre, which 
suggests a scene in a novel by Charlotte Bronté, page 
84. Her picture is admirably conceived and executed 
with her customary artistic skill. Indeed, it represents 
the worker at her very best. One can visualise the 
moment of our imaginary story, where the heroine 
has just entered the room—or is she about to leave 
it?—when she hears a step on the stairs Here, 
then, is the thrill, and the moment may be interpreted 
at the will of the beholder. The attitude and expression 
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of “Miss Nelly” are deeply significant, and pictured 
with Mrs. Hayden’s characteristic artistry. The 
illumination and the setting evince the artist’s supreme 
command of technical resources. 

Data: August; morning; near well-lighted window; 
8 x 10 view-camera; Spencer lens; used at full opening; 
about 6 seconds; Seed 26 plate; pyro; Willis & Clements 
Platinotype. 

“Fishing-Dories”’, page 85, is in the nature of a 
striking chiaroscuro, vigorously balanced and forcibly 
executed. Here, there are no halfway measures, no 
attempt to conciliate conflicting masses of tone, but 
the consummation of a telling effect with one single 
stroke! 

Singularly enough, the result is in direct contrast 
to the picture on the opposite page. Mr. Bodine has 
seen to it that the design is structurally and logically 
a convincing success. It rises from an inky-black 
substructure, the immediate foreground, and quickly 
ascends to the climax—the dories bordering on a mass 
of almost featureless white. The result is an obviously 
original pattern that arrests the attention of the 
observer and makes him think. Small wonder that the 
Cleveland Photographic Club awarded “Fishing- 
Dories” first prize when judging the Baltimore Inter- 
change of prints this year. 

Data: Made at Cambridge, Md.; June, 7.30 a.m.; 
strong light; 4x 5 Graflex; 714-inch B. & L. Tessar; 
stop, F/6.3; 1/75 second; Standard Orthonon Plate; 
pyro-elon; print, P. M. C. No. 2 Bromide. 

The concluding picture of this series is by our 
esteemed friend and erstwhile contributor, Enoch M. 
Barker, a recognised master in pure photographic 
technique and refined interpreter of scenic beauty. 
This sincere tribute to Mr. Barker’s exquisite talent 
is based on the simply delightful achievements of his 
which have graced the pages of this publication during 
the past few years, rather than to his “Love Cove”, 
which, though pictorially interesting, does not represent 
the master at his best. It is with a sense of pleasure 
that I refer readers not familiar with his work to the 
issues of PHoro-Era Maaazine of August, 1920; 
October, 1921, and December, 1922. 

Data: Made at Love Point, Md.; July, 2 P.m.; 
bright light; Eastman 4x5 Camera; 5!4-inch Dall- 
meyer R. R.; stop, F/16; 1/50 second; Hammer Red 
Label plate; pyro; plate locally developed; print, 
P. M. C. Bromide. 


Honorable Mention 


Tue “Artificial Light’ competition brought forth 
a large variety of subjects—portraits, genres and still- 
lifes; the first, although the most difficult of successful 
accomplishment, being the most prolific in number. 
The prints to which the prizes were awarded are 
reviewed on pages 90 and 91. 

“Edward”, page 60, is unconventional in pose and 
treatment, though undoubtedly a characteristic por- 
trait of the individual. Added interest attaches to 
this effort from the fact that the artist is a veteran in 
the amateur field of activity. Will D. Brodhun was 
an active worker—one who had seen service for a long 
period of time, even before the pioneer, Alfred Stieglitz, 
entered the arena—when PHoto-Ers MaGaziIne was 
born, in 1889, and soon afterwards began to publish 
specimens of his work. 

Data: Home-portrait; May, 1926; 214 x 314 Graflex; 
13-cm. Heliar F/4.5; used at full opening; three 75-watt 
globes—1 open, 2 shaded; 8 seconds; film; M. Q.; 
print, Charcoal Black; bare wall (cream color) for 
background. 

“Sealing Packages”, page 61, pictures a young girl 


in far-off Norway closing packages presumably with 
sealing-wax. Though data are lacking, the beholder 
may not be convinced that the source of light, here 
visible, enables the maiden to accomplish her purpose. 
Or is she merely simulating the act? The exposure 
was evidently not instantaneous, for the reaching hand 
shows movement. Otherwise, the composition, light- 
ing and technique are good. 

“The Nun”, page 71, follows well-known rules in 
the execution of paintings of a religious character. 
Whether it be judicious to borrow from this field of 
art is debatable. Is not the addition of a halo—in 
this instance, well done—a bit forced? One usually 
associates this feature with the portrayal of Saints 
or the Virgin. The general treatment of this difficult 
subject, however—particularly the appropriately soft 
lighting and diffused delineation—deserves sincere 
praise. 

Data: Made in studio of Brooklyn Institute; March, 
5 p.m.; 5x7 view-camera; 15-cm. Zeiss Tessar; at 
F/4.5; two 1000-watt lamps; 4 seconds; Eastman 
Par Speed Portrait Film; pyro-soda developer; in tray; 
enlarged on Cyko Enlarging Plat Contrast. 

The still-life, by Mrs. L. V. Lindsey, page 73, is one 
of the most pleasing entries in this competition. 
Original in design and happily artistic in treatment, 
it fulfils all the requirements of a successful, decorative 
composition. The bowl is appropriately low in tone, 
in view of the position it occupies. Its contents, 
delightfully arranged, form a pleasing foil to the rigidly- 
shaped, illuminated lamp-shade above. The lighting 
has been managed with the utmost skill throughout, 
and kept well within the desired radius. The com- 
position is dignified and devoid of extraneous, diverting 
objects. The technique is flawless. If only a narrow 
strip, taken from the top—where it can be spared— 
could be added to the lower edge, the bowl would appear 
less crowded. 

Data: May 10, 1926; Kodak 3A Special; 714-inch 
B. & L. Tessar IIb Anastigmat; at F/16; Wratten K-2 
ray-filter; 25-watt lamp; 2 minutes; Eastman Pan- 
chromatic Cut Film; elon-hydro; enlarged on P. M. C. 
No. 2 Regular; during last half of exposure, a con- 
stantly moving screen was held in front of lamp-shade 
to prevent overexposure of this part. 

Walter E. Owen’s portrait, “Cele”, page 76, makes 
a bid for the unconventional by means of an inexplicable 
turn of the sitter’s head and eyes, and, perhaps, the 
splash of light on the neck which comes to a sharp point 
where it meets the collar. I like the subdued illumi- 
nation of the face with its fine expression and adequate 
detail. The modeling of the hair is beautiful, and the 
general pose of the comely model is superb; but I 
cannot be reconciled to the straight, rigid and strongly 
lighted line of the neck with its dominating influence 
in the picture. The lens-quality is excellent. 

Data: Made in Brooklyn Institute; Eastman 
Studio with 8x 10 back; 16-inch Smith Semi-Achro- 
matic; at F/8; March, 1926; 8 p.m.; two 1000-watt and 
one 500-watt lamps; 3 seconds; Eastman Par Speed 
Cut Film; Rodinal; print, Willis & Clements Palladium 


paper. 
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Have You a Dog-Filter? 


CustoMER to Shipman of The Dodd Company: 

“T want to buy a W. & W. dog-filter.” 

Shipman, swallowing hook, sinker, bait and all: 
“What kind of a filter is that?” 

Customer: “Why, a K-9, of course!” (Think it 
over.)—Thru the Darkroom Door. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








A Timely Warning 


SINCE penning my suggestion that pictorialists mani- 
fest their affection for the woods, which they love to 
photograph, by continuing to exercise care in casting 
aside matches or cigarettes or cigar-stubs, I experienced 
an adventure that is worth relating: for it may serve 
as an additional warning to others. It occurred on 
a camera-trip, which I shared with a well-known pic- 
torialist and motor-speedster—the same gentleman 
who, in order to reach Boston by “fair means or foul 
(fowl), ran over two valuable chickens feeding in the 
road. Despite his many fine qualities, my friend is an 
inveterate smoker. He indulges the habit of cigarette- 
smoking continually while driving, but had never been 
guilty of causing a fire by careless habits. On this 
particular occasion, as we were passing through Lowell 
at a fairly rapid pace, my friend threw out of the open 
window of the sedan a lighted cigarette—yes, that 
must have been the one, for a stiff wind was blowing at 
the time. As we approached Tyngsboro, the traffic 
was congested owing to a motor-accident that had oc- 
curred shortly before our arrival there. In the distance 
we noticed some smoke arising. “A car seems to be 
afire, I hope it’s insured,”’ remarked my friend, sniffing 
the air filled with the odor of burning material as we 
came to a stop. “Hey!’’ shouted a motorist on our 
right, “your car’s on fire!” We turned around quickly 
and, sure enough, the rear-seat of our car was ablaze. 

After we had extinguished the blaze, we reasoned 
that a lighted cigarette, thrown out of the window by 
my friend, had been driven by the strong wind back 
into our sedan on to the rear-seat and, fanned by the 
strong draught, had ignited the cushioned seat, causing 
considerable damage. 

Moral: When throwing a burning match, cigar or 
cigarette out of a car window, be sure that it is ouf, and 
STAYS out! 


A Humorous Experience with a White Writing 
Fluid 


As Mr. Woodbury of the Pinkham & Smith Company 
was handing me a jar of Snow White Watercolor Fluid 
I had just purchased, he remarked, “I have sold you the 
last jar of Snow White”. ‘Why; what is the matter?” 
I asked. “Simply because it’s the last one in stock; 
but I’ve got more coming,” replied Mr. Woodbury 
smilingly; but continued, “In this connection, maybe 
here’s a good story for your Groundglass Page. One of 
my customers who is using this writing-fluid told me a 
funny story about a jar he left standing uncovered one 
day, last week, when he was called to the telephone. 
When he returned, great was his surprise when he 
found the family kitten helping himself to what he 
evidently mistook for cream! 

“Another customer of mine had a similar experience. 
One evening last winter he was busy labeling a number 
of prints on gray mounts using the big dining-room 
table which was set for his two-year-old’s supper. 
Then he was called to the telephone for a ten-minute 
conversation, while the wife answered the door-bell. 
When he returned he found that his youngster had 



































































helped himself to his full jar of Snow White, pouring it 
over his cereal. Strange to say, it didn’t hurt the child. 
Can you beat that, Mr. French?” I certainly could 
not. 

Perhaps, some day, the manufacturer of Snow White 
may embellish his advertisement with the phrase, 
“If mistaken for cream, it won’t hurt you!” 


An Aid but Not a Cure 


“Yrs,” remarked J. W. Rodgers, the well-known 
photo-finisher, “this customer lost a lot of valuable 
exposures by nervously pressing the end of the wire- 
release of his automatic shutter, after he had made the 
exposure, without realising that in so doing he was 
opening and closing the shutter successively, thus ruin- 
ing each picture he had made. Neither was he aware 
that after he had stopped fingering the end of the 
release, he left the shutter either opened or closed, as 
happened to be the case. Being inexperienced in using 
a camera, and not remembering that his shutter was 
always automatically set, my customer was ‘fit to be 
tied’ after I had explained the matter to him.” 

“Knowing his nervous habits, as I did,’”’ Mr. Rodgers 
continued, “I advised him to exchange his camera for 
one where the shutter had always to be set before mak- 
ing the exposure. He followed my advice, and has no 
more trouble from that source, although he still keeps 
on nervously fingering the wire-release after he has 
once pressed it.” 


Those Antiques 


In connection with the great interest manifested 
in the acquisition of antiques in many quarters, at 
the present time, the narration of the following incident 
will provoke a smile. Two women were discussing 
the merits of a chair of the Georgian period,—1715 to 
1820—exhibited in a New York antique store. Said 
one to the other, “The Georgian Period. Why was 
it called that?” The answer came, “Why, after the 
state of Georgia, of course!” 


‘*First-Class”’ 


MaGazine-Epitor to new and young assistant: 
“Say, Ashby! You seem to have an exalted opinion of 
yourself lately. And now you want a raise. What 
have you done to merit it? I don’t see.” 

Ashby: “Well, for one thing I seem to be appreciated 
by the readers of the Photographic Section. Packages 
containing writing have the term, ‘First-Class’ written 
in large letters over my name!” 


Good Salesmanship 


By dint of much effort, the enterprising young 
commercial traveler found himself at length in the 
presence of the great man he had been hunting. 

“T really cannot see you,” returned the man with 
some irritation. 

“Then it’s lucky I called,” returned the intruder 
calmly. “I represent a firm of opticians and—”’. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 
HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Director of the New York Institute of Photography 





Popular Kinematography 
Chapter Ten (Continued) 


As most of the amateur motion- -picture cameras 
have shutters which are approximately 180° opening, 
the exposure may be called 1/32 of a second. Now 
then, if you know that the proper exposure is 1/800 
of a second at F/4.5, what diaphragm-setting would 
you use to suit the fixed exposure of 1/32 of a second 
to which you are limited? 

(4.5)2= 20.25 


So you have the equation: 
32 : 800 : : 20.25 :z 
Then, 16200= 32r 
x= 16200/32 or 506.25 
V 506.25 = 22.5 


The diaphragm should be set at F/22—disregarding 
the decimal fraction—and you will have the correct 
exposure for 1/32 of a second. Thus, if one correct 
exposure is known, any other exposure may be readily 
computed therefrom. 

Many amateurs, familiar with the usual still-camera, 
do not understand that the fixed shutter in the motion- 
camera is adequate for ninety per cent. of the subjects 
which one desires to photograph. In still-work we use 
shutter-speed to obtain the proper exposure with a 
predetermined diaphragm-aperture, and to stop 
motion. We use the diaphragm to obtain sharpness, 
to separate planes in pictorial work and wide open for 
the shallow field so necessary in portraiture. Thus 
we have a sliding-scale of aperture and shutter-speed, 
of which sometimes one and sometimes the other is 
determined by certain characteristics of the subject 
at hand. 

In motion-picture work, due to the great scale of 
enlargement of the projected image, it is essential that 
amateur films should be as sharp as it is possible to 
make them. To obtain this sharpness, the kine- 
matographer should use the smallest diaphragm 
possible. This in turn necessitates the slowest possible 
shutter-speed, which is found in the 180° fixed shutter. 
It is true that adjustable shutters are used in the 
precision-instruments used in professional work; but 
they are used for special subjects which are rarely 
photographed by the amateur. These smaller openings 
are almost never used except for very rapidly moving 
subjects. 

This brings up the subject of stopping motion. 

In still-work, as a rule, motion is only stopped with 
satisfaction when a fast lens and shutter are used. 
Exposures of one one-hundredth of a second and less 
are necessary. It is a mystery to many people why 
the exposure of 1/32 will be satisfactory in recording 
motion. 

Let us digress a moment into the realm of physico- 
psychological phenomena. In the first place, the 
usual photograph is a very poor reproduction of the 
original subject. In fact, as a pictorial representation, 
almost everything is wrong with it. Color-values are 
non-existent, depth has disappeared, modeling cannot 





be found. In fact, it is a “smear” of chalky whites 
and inky shadows; yet, so accustomed are we to this 
misrepresentation that we say it is a reproduction 
rendered with all fidelity. to the detail of the original. 
I have introduced this only to prove that in photo- 
graphy, things are not always what they seem. In 
motion-picture work this is even more true. In fact, 
of motion-picture work it may be paraphrased: “Illu- 
sion, illusion, all is illusion”’. 

This is literally true, for the very motion is merely 
a physico-psychological illusion. And each effect 
used is but illusion confounded. What has this to do 
with shutter-speed? Just stop your film the next 
time you project and you will see. In spite of the 
sharpness and definition rendered by the fine lenses, 
practically every frame of even moderately rapid 
motion is so blurred that as a still-picture, considered 
apart from the other frames which lend to it the 
magic of motion, it is a failure. It is a fact that the 
eye will see a beautifully sharp image in motion, pro- 
jected from a series of hopelessly blurred individual 
frames! Why? 

In real life, we do not see a moving object sharply 
defined. In fact we do not see any object sharply 
defined unless it is within a few inches of our eyes. 
Anyone who can see the corner of a building, twenty 
or thirty feet distant, and see it as a sharp line, has 
abnormal eyes! Now don’t start to see the oculist! 
Most of you think you see it as a sharp line; but your 
idea of sharpness is based upon a comparison with the 
most sharply defined line you have ever seen. You 
cannot imagine anything more sharply defined than 
you have experienced, for all human experience is based 
upon comparison. When you have trained your brain 
to actually interpret what the eye sees, you will learn 
that human sight.is defective—thank goodness! I for 
one should not like to go about seeing everything with 
anastigmatic sharpness. As in photography, a little 
softness lends a great amount of beauty to Nature. 

So we find that we can have an object blurred through 
a lateral distance equal to five or even ten per cent. of 
its diameter; yet, we will see it projected as a sharply 
defined object in rapid motion. And there is really 
no illusion here, for we see it reproduced just as we see 
it in real life! 

However, if the object moves, let us say its own 
diameter, while the shutter is open, we will see only 
a blurred streak upon the screen. In such a case, as 
a camera immediately beside the track at an automo- 
bile race, it is necessary to close the shutter somewhat; 
or if a fixed shutter is all we have, move farther away 
from the track. The speed of any object in photo- 
graphy takes into consideration, not the absolute 
speed, but the time required for the image of that 
object to pass across the field of the sensitive material. 
Thus the farther we are away from a moving object 
the slower it moves—photographically speaking. 
Also in photographing objects at an acute angle, the 
speed of that object is its lateral speed—far less than 
its forward speed. So to photograph an express train 
—shoot the scene head-on! 

So, compute your exposure for a shutter-speed of 
1/32 of a second, and use the smallest diaphragm- 
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aperture possible. Then you will obtain the best 
possible film under the existing conditions—so far as 
the exposure is concerned anyway. 


The Institute Motion-Picture Camera 


TxE new Institute Standard Professional Motion- 
Picture Camera manufactured by the New York 
Institute of Photography is creating new friends and 
users everywhere. Mr. Leonard Mitchell, director of 
publicity and news photographic chief for the United 
States Steamship lines, after testing the camera 
thoroughly by using it for the production of some 
historical pictures which he is filming, has had the 
photographers on the “Leviathan”, the “George 


president of the Institute, Samuel F. Falk, decided to 
invest a large sum of money in the manufacture of a 
camera, that would be a profitable investment to any 
photographer, projection machine operator, school- 
teacher or theater manager. Scores of letters from 
enthusiastic users attest his success in this undertaking. 


The ‘‘Leica’’ Camera—What It Is and Does 


A NUMBER of our readers have requested informa- 
tion with regard to the “Leica” camera. They wanted 
the experiences of some one who had the camera and 
uséd it. We were fortunate to find a man who owned 
this camera and could give us some facts with regard to 
its operation and adaptability for general photography. 








The ‘‘Leica’’ Camera Uses Standard Film—Not a Motion-picture Camera 


Washington” and the “Republic” each supplied with 
one of these cameras and expects to equip every one of 
the liners of the United States lines with one of these 
instruments. As the photographers of the United 
States lines are the chief source of sea and ocean news 
for the topical weeklies who demand the best photo- 
graphy possible under the difficult conditions encount- 
ered in pictorial news, it would be difficult to find a 
higher recommendation than this. 

The astonishing low price at which these cameras are 
selling, $100.00 for the plain-finish model, has caused 
some to doubt their quality. This is a mistake as the 
aim of the Institute has been to produce a camera of 
the highest quality which could be sold at a low price 
and thus place a reliable instrument in the hands of 
thousands of photographers who could not afford to 
invest a large amount of capital in an expensive kiné 
camera. By combining the efforts and experience of 
such men as Carl Louis Gregory, F. R. P.S., Herbert 
C. McKay, A. R. P.S., and William Nelson, all mem- 
bers of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers and all 
of long experience in the use and design of kiné machin- 
ery; and by using the modern methods of quantity 
production a high-grade camera has at last been 
produced at a low price. 

The New York Institute of Photography is training 
large numbers of students all over the world by corre- 
spondence, since there are thousands of people whose 
circumstances will not permit their personal attendance 
at the resident schools of the Institute at New York 
and Chicago. It was primarily to give to these home- 
students with their course in Motion-Picture Photo- 
graphy a first-class motion-picture camera that the 


We are glad to be able to give our readers the benefit of 
this gentleman’s experience. As he does not pretend 
to be an author, we have taken the facts as presented 
by him and edited the article in conformity with his 
expressed wishes. We believe that our readers will 
find helpful information in the following paragraphs. 

For the last ten years or more the 314” x 414” picture 
has been considered a popular size, so far as the ama- 
teur photographer was concerned. The size 244" x 
314” (6x 9 cm.) was used less often and smaller sizes 
such as 154 x 24% (414x6 em.) and others less often. 
Lately, however, more inclination towards the use of 
cameras for smaller picture-size seems to make itself felt, 
and the demand appears to increase steadily, so that 
the manufacturers, cognizant of such tendency on the 
part of the photographer, have aimed at new develop- 
ments in the construction of small cameras. Today 
various types of them are available. No matter how 
practical and attractive these new models may be, they 
actually do not represent anything else but a 344 x 444 
camera of reduced dimensions for pictures of con- 
sistently small size. 

Aside from the development of these novel camera- 
models, nothing radically new has been created in small 
cameras until recently, when the Leitz Optical Works 
introduced their “Leica” camera, which represents an 
entirely novel design with respect to its construction- 
details and to its picture-size. The “Leica” camera 
departs from the standard line of camera models. 

This new apparatus represents a roll-film camera, 
in which standard perforated motion-picture film is 
utilised and accommodated in cartridge-like metal 
capsules. The size of the camera is 54% x 244 x 14 
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inches, and its weight including cartridges and film is 
but 1 Ib. The picture is double the dimensions of the 
normal motion-picture size, viz., 1 x 14% inch. The 
anastigmat ‘“Elmax,”’ opening F/3.5, of strong light- 
transmitting power serves as lens. This objective is 
focused by means of a worm gear. A focal-plane 
shutter of metal affords a very accurate method of 
exposure and a finder of optical precision greatly 
facilitates composing the picture. 

Now a few words as to the use of the camera; and, 
first, relative to the filling of the film-cartridges. As 
mentioned before, a perforated standard motion-pic- 
ture film, obtainable in amateur packages, of 16 to 100 
feet is used. Leitz supplies standard packages at a low 
price. The cartridges are filled in a darkroom and I 
understand that the Leitz Works soon intend to bring 
on the market a cartridge for daylight-loading. The 
cartridges accommodate approximately 6 feet of film. 
I have, however, never measured the film, but simply 
roll on the cartridge-spool as much as the cartridge will 
hold. The entire procedure is one of but a few min- 
utes’ time. I found it to be easy to fill three cartridges 
within about five to seven minutes. After a little 
experience one will find it easy to fill the cartridges in 
the dark, dispensing with the aid of the darkroom. The 
cartridges are inserted in the camera in daylight, in the 
same manner as with the common roll-film cameras. 

To make pictures one pulls the lens out to its limit- 
stop. The focusing is accomplished by previous calcu- 
lation and the lens is set according to the scale on the 
lens-mounting. When making pictures at close range, 
viz., portraits and close-up views, it is an advantage to 
use the Leitz Distance Finder “‘Fodis,”” which by means 
of a socket-clamp on the camera can easily be attached 
thereto. In this manner the focusing is done as 
accurately as with a ground-glass focusing-screen of 
a plate-camera. 


Leitz Developing-Drum 


The adjustment of the focal-plane shutter is done 
by turning a simple button, enabling one to make pic- 
tures up to 1/500 of a second. Due to the objective 
being of high light-transmitting power, it is possible 
to make well-defined instantaneous exposures even 
with unfavorable light-conditions. It is well known 
that focal-plane shutters permit a more effective and 
more universal use of prevailing light-conditions than 
is possible with cameras supplied with sector shutters. 
After one picture is exposed, all that is required to 
prepare the camera for the next picture is to rewind the 
shutter-mechanism, for at the same time the film is 
moved forward the proper width of one picture. By 
means of this practical device it is entirely impossible 
to expose one and the same film-section twice, which 
is so often the case with other roll-film cameras. The 
number of pictures exposed is automatically recorded 
upon a counter-dial, thus enabling one to always know 
the number of pictures that are still unexposed in the 
camera. If the film is used up or completely exposed it 
will evidence itself through a resistance felt when 
rewinding the shutter. The exposed film is wound 
back into its original cartridge by turning a knurled 
button; and when this is done the cartridge with the 
exposed film is removed even in daylight and another 
inserted in its place. By means of the three cartridges, 
supplied as standard equipment with the camera, suffi- 
cient material is available for one hundred and ten 
pictures, which, together with the camera, can be carried 
in the pocket—certainly a very convenient way of 
taking a camera along during travel, excursions and 
expeditions, when one lays great value upon as little 
baggage as possible. 

At first, developing the film-strip may appear to be 
somewhat difficult and time consuming. To facilitate 
this the Leitz Works supply a developing-apparatus 
similar but smaller and handier than the developing- 
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drum as used in motion-pictures studios. The exposed 
film is reeled upon a glass-drum and then turned 
through the developing-solution, placed in a tray 
beneath the drum. This simple apparatus is very 
useful. Whoever does not care to use this special 
apparatus can follow the procedure which I employ. 

When the counter-dial at the camera indicates 
nineteen exposures I usually expose the film blind by 
one width of picture, in other words without making a 
picture. I then proceed to the darkroom and measure 
off the exposed film strip 89.5 cm. and cut this part 
from the rest of the strip without running the risk of 
cutting through a picture. This film-strip I develop 
in the same manner as roll-films—pulling it slowly 
through the developer. Since it cannot be avoided 
that the pictures are frequently subjected to different 
exposure, it has proved to be of advantage to use a 
slow-acting developer. 

Prior to developing this film I place it in a container 
with clean water, so as to soften the film and in this 
condition it will readily take to the developing-solu- 
tion. If I find some of the pictures heavily over- or 
under-exposed, I cut these from the film-strip and place 
them in clean water for the purpose of subjecting 
them later to required special processes in accordance 
to known rules of developing. To hold the film-strips 
I use the standard wooden clamps. ; 

In using the developing-drum, previously referred to, 
the procedure can be simplified considerably. After 
the film has been reeled upon the drum, it is first 
turned in clean water, then desensitised and later on 
developed. When the film is on the drum it can like- 
wise be subjected to fixation. It will be simpler, how- 
ever, to cut the film-strip into suitable lengths and to 
place them in a moderately large tray with fixing- 
bath. I wash the film repeatedly in a bucket of water, 
renewing the water at proper intervals. For the pur- 
pose of drying, which should be done in a rather moder- 
ate temperature, otherwise the film is likely to coil, I 
hang the film-strips to a cord by means of the wooden 
clamps. I never found it necessary to resort to a 
glycerine-bath, sometimes required for roll-films. 

Of course, it is easily understood that the resulting 
negatives, due to their small size are of but little value 
for contact prints. For this reason, therefore, it is 
always advisable to resort to suitable enlargements. 
™n order to insert the film-negatives into the picture 
slide of an enlarging-apparatus, it is best to place it 
between two clean glass-plates. On account of the 
exceptional sharpness of the negatives, enlargements 
can easily be made to 8x 10 inches and even larger. 
As to the appropriate size of enlargements one has to 
be guided by the grain in the emulsion of the negative. 
The superb definition of the anastigmat will easily 
stand for exceedingly large enlargements provided that 
the film-emulsion is of an appropriate fine grain. 

I found enlarging-apparatus with indirect light most 
serviceable since these render enlargements of much 
softer effect than the apparatus which employs direct 
light. Many suitable equipments are on the market 
and one of handy construction for daylight and arti- 
ficial light is the one offered by the Leitz Works. This 
apparatus is easy to manipulate, the film is clamped 
into its front frame and the sensitive paper is inserted 
at the rear mounting. Exposure can be made by day- 
light or by use of a special 100—-watt opal-lamp. The 
effective light of this lamp is rather intense and has 
enabled me to make enlargements in thirty to forty- 
five seconds exposure-time, using, however, a highly 
sensitive paper. The pictures thus obtained by enlarg- 
ing cannot be distinguished from contact prints. Even 
the beginner will find it easy to make these enlarge- 
ments by artificial light. 


Irrigation-Projects To Be Photographed 


Motion and still-pictures of scenes showing the 
economic and social development of the irrigation- 
projects under the Bureau of Reclamation will be 
made this summer, according to a recent statement 
issued by the Department of the Interior. 

Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation, 
left to return during August, after visiting a number 
of the reclamation projects, particularly in the north- 
west. He is accompanied by Maurice G. Ricker, 
photographer, equipped with motion-picture and still- 
cameras, who will make a photographic survey of the 
projects visited, paying particular attention to obtain- 
ing pictures which show what has been accomplished 
by the water-users in community-development. 
Motion-picture reels will later be made up for dis- 
tribution to educational organisations, chambers of 
commerce, and others interested in the relation of 
reclamation development to the economic life of the 
Nation. 


That New Graf Catalog 


THERE are many excellent catalogs in circulation 
which have been issued at great expense by manu- 
facturers and dealers—all for the information of ama- 
teur and professional photographers. The new Graf 
catalog which was recently issued by the Graf Optical 
Company, South Bend, Ind., takes its place among 
the best now obtainable. The editorial and typo- 
graphical make-up is original and pleasing. There are 
illustrations by Edward Weston, J. Anthony Bill, 
Orman B. Humphrey, Eugene Hutchinson, Nickolas 
Muray, William Shewell Ellis, Margrethe Mather and 
the opinions of many leading professional and amateur 
photographers with regard to their success with Graf 
lenses. Mr. Charles H. Partington contributes an 
interesting article on the use of the Graf Variable. We 
might add that Graf lenses are used extensively in the 
production of motion-pictures. Among the productions 
which were photographed with Graf Variable lenses 
we find “The Covered Wagon’’, ““The Ten Command- 
ments”, “Scraps” (Mary Pickford) and “The Black 
Pirate” (Douglas Fairbanks). Altogether our readers 
should lose no time to obtain a copy of this really 
interesting and instructive catalog. 





Camerists Abroad 


AT no time, perhaps, are so many American photo- 
pictorialists traveling in Europe as this season. Mem- 
bers of camera-clubs have gone across profiting by 
the depreciated foreign currency, and exceptional 
facilities for enjoying the high spots of the old world. 
Of the Union Camera Club, Herbert B. Turner, Frank 
R. Fraprie, F.R.P.S., and several others, are busy 
touring Continental “Europe—and this not for the first 
time—sending us occasionally attractive picture- 
postcards as reminders of their improvements. They 
may be relied upon to return home with charming 
proofs of their discriminating camera-activity. 

The Camera Club, New York, among other clubs, 
has numerous enthusiastic representatives busy picture- 
making in distant lands. Mr. Joseph Petrocelli, in 
particular, has been picturing rare subjects in southern 
Europe since last winter, and recently has crossed over 
into northern Africa, visiting Algeria, Tunisia and 
Tripolitania. He is expected to return with material 
of extraordinary beauty and interest—enough to last 
him the rest of his young life! 
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Importance of Photography to 
Officers Reserve Corps 


THERE is nothing better than photography to make 
clear to the layman what the Officers Reserve Corps 
is and what it is doing. Virtually anyone will look 
at an interesting picture; but few will read an article 
about something in which they are not interested. 
In other words, a good picture will compel attention 
when the best article will not be read. At this time 
when so many Reserve Officers and Enlisted Men are 
taking summer-training they should be encouraged 
to use their cameras and to get as many action-pictures 
as conditions will permit. Especial emphasis should 
be placed on the splendid work being done at the 
Citizens Military Training Camps. There is no 
question that the more people know about what 
the Reserve Officers and Men are doing, and what 
the Army is giving the boys of the country at the 
C. M. T. C., the greater will be popular support and 
understanding of the true purpose which actuates 
the Officers and Men. 





New Department of Photo-Finishing at 
Air Service Technical School 


Mucus has been said about the Science of Photo- 
graphy in general, and of practically all of its divisions, 
yet very little has been said about that exceedingly 
important phase of photographic work, the finishing. 
To the laymen, this seems insignificant and unimpor- 
tant, yet ‘when one stops to realise that the life of a 
) print depends entirely upon the proper finishing, that 
should it be carelessly handled at this point, it will 
soon fade, or spot, or turn yellow as many prints do, 
one understands that the work of photo-finishing must 
be delicately and skilfully performed. 

At the present time, this division of the Air Service 
Technical School Photographic Department is under 
the direction of Staff Sergeant Anthony Canepa. 
Sergeant Canepa has unusual qualifications for this 
important work, since he was an expert photographer 
prior to enlisting in the Army, as well as being a grad- 
uate of the Army Motion-Picture Course, and a course 
in General Photography. Since taking over the work 
in the Finishing Division, Sergeant Canepa has intro- 
duced many new methods of handling the prints, 
which have not only speeded up the finishing consid- 
erably, but have improved the character of the work 
done. Formerly, when prints were sent into the 
finishing-room, they were washed, rolled dry by a 
hand-roller, and then blotted by hand. Though in a 
manner satisfactory, it in no way compares with the 
efficiency of the present system. 

As a‘first step toward improving the finishing or 
ferrotyping as it is called, Sergeant Canepa designed 
and constructed a machine which is known as a ferro- 
typing machine. It consists of two sets of electrically 
driven rubber-rollers, which automatically dry the 
prints and prepare them for the air-dryer, thus elim- 
inating the slow hand-work formerly employed. After 
being run through this ferrotyping machine, the prints 





are put into an air-dryer, also designed by Sergeant 
Canepa, which has an equal distribution of fresh air 
being forced through it at all times. They are left 
in the air-dryer approximately an hour, and are then 
removed, finished prints, with an exceedingly high 
lustre and hard finish, impossible with the old method. 

Double-weight prints are dried and finished by a 
somewhat different method. They are run through a 
Pa-Ko Machine, which consists of a heated roller, 
and an endless belt. The prints are run over this roller 
and quickly dried. Of course the high lustre of the 
ferrotyping machine is not obtained, however, a very 
durable and satisfactory print results which is really 
all that is necessary. At the present time, Sergeant 
Canepa is planning to combine the Pa-Ko and Ferro- 
typing machines with the idea in mind not only to 
preserve the high lustre resulting from ferrotyping, but 
to add the speed of the Pa-Ko to the drying-process. 
Should this desirable result bé obtained, the finishing 
capacity of this division will be thousands more per 
hour. At the present time, using the ferotyping 
machine alone, it is possible to finish and dry more 
than 1,500 eight by ten size prints each hour, or 6,000 
four by five size. ‘Though the present system more than 
accommodates the requirement, the new process of 
combining the two machines will have a capacity that 
will equal any emergency that might arise as well as 
facilitate the regular work. 

Staff Sergeant Canepa has had complete charge of 
this important division for almost two years, and the 
many additions he has made to its efficiency have been 
invaluable. He is a careful and skilful photo-finishing 
expert, and of great value to the Photographic Service. 


The U.S. Air Corps News, Chanute Field, Til. 


Photographing Tennessee River and 
Tributaries 


LizuTENANT LELAND W. Miter, Post Photographic 
Officer, Maxwell Field, Ala., with Staff Sergeant B. C. 
Powers, of the 4th Photo-Section, recently took off for 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to commence photo-work for the 
District Engineer at that place. Photographs of the 
Tennessee River and all its tributaries will be made. 
Seven states will be covered and the project will 
require approximately three months’ work. 


Quick Work by Second Photo-Section 


Tue other day the 2d Photo-Section at Langley 
Field, Va., received a long-distance call from Fort 
Monroe, Va., requesting that an airplane and photo- 
grapher be dispatched to a designated area to photo- 
graph a certain battery-position under camouflage. 
Shortly thereafter Lieutenant T. M. Lowe, with a 
photographer, proceeded by plane to the place desig- 
nated, obtained the pictures, returned to Langley Field, 
developed the film, ferrotyped the photographs and 
dispatched them (finished products) by motorcycle to 
Fort Monroe. This mission was completed in the 
record time of one hour and thirty minutes. 
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Our inland spas and seaside towns are becoming 
alive to the advantages of publicity, as can be seen by 
the full-page collective advertisements of groups of 
towns that have lately been a feature in The Times. 
And now, Brighton, one of the oldest and largest 
watering-places on the South Coast has gone a step 
farther. The Town Corporation has organised a 
Photographic Competition which is to run from April 
to September, and £400 in prizes is offered. 

This seems to us a clever and novel idea; for the net 
has been thrown very wide. Open to all photographers 
who visit or reside in Brighton at any time during the 
period of the competition, it gives scope for almost 
every variety of worker. There are nine groups, under 
any of which quite valuable money-prizes may be won. 
But the first three groups are the most important, as 
in these the Corporation offers a total of £368 in prizes 
ranging from £70 to £1. Group I is for Marine and 
Sea-Front pictures; Group II, Town-Subjects; Group 
III, Downland-Views within a radius of five miles from 
Brighton Aquarium. 

But the clever part of the scheme is that most of the 
photographic materials’ manufacturers have been 
induced to contribute a substantial portion of the 
Prize Fund, and many local businesses and sporting 
institutions have also given prizes, such as the Cruising 
Club, the Aquarium Committee, the two Pier Com- 
panies, the newspapers and the hotels. The last- 
named naturally impose one condition, viz., that the 
photographic visitor has stayed, during the period 
named, at one of the hotels which have subscribed to 
the Prize Fund; but as the list is a long one and includes 
a variety of grades of accommodation and tariff, this 
shotld be no drawback to any class of visitors. The 
other groups give prizes for the best photograph of 
both piers, the most interesting picture of the electric 
railway, studies of groups of live specimens in the 
aquarium, attractive views of the routes covered by the 
local motor services, and nautical subjects, such as 
sailings and boat-races and marine-incidents off 
Brighton. 

F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., editor of The Amateur 
Photographer, heads the list of judges, which is a 
guaranty that artistic work and fine technique will 
be given due consideration. The other judges are 
Mr. Evans, Principal of the local Municipal School 
of Art; Mr. Burfield-Dyer, President Brighton and 
Hove Camera Club, and Mr. Galliers, Chairman 
Brighton Publicity Committee. 

There is just one point in the arrangement of the 
scheme that may prevent first-class photographers 
from competing. Rule V provides that negatives and 
copyrights of all entries which may be awarded prizes 
will become the property of the Publicity Committee 
in consideration of the prizes awarded. So far, so good; 
for naturally, if a photograph wins a prize in a frankly 
advertising scheme such as this, one must expect the 
town to wish to have the unfettered use of the negative. 
But the rule further provides that the Committee 
reserve the right to purchase the negatives and copy- 
rights of any other photographs entered for the com- 
petition at a fee of 10/6 per copy. 

Now this might seem quite satisfactory to budding 


amateurs who found, possibly, that one of their first 
snapshots brought them in a humble half guinea; but 
what about experienced workers who have produced 
pictures whose merit is undoubted, but which, perhaps, 
for some quite trivial or local reason, have failed to 
gain a prize? Are they to be compelled to part with 
what they may consider their masterpieces—and they 
may be right—for such a humble fee? It seems to us 
that any picture that the town considers worth acquir- 
ing, presumably for advertising-purposes, must be 
worth more, and a liberal policy in buying them would 
probably have paid in the long run. 

Like a dark cloud, the coal strike is still hanging over 
us; but the alarming almost universal general strike 
broke the day after we sent off our last letter. It may 
be interesting to note here that copies of the British 
Gazette—the two-page paper brought out by the 
Government when no other daily was allowed to be 
printed—have sold at £1 premium, and are likely to 
attain in the future a very high collector’s value. Now, 
activities are almost normal, and of the general public 
it is only the travelers by train who are really incon- 
venienced. Sitting twenty-three in a first-class carriage 
(made to accommodate eight) is an experience that 
makes one rather impatient with intransigent owners 
and obstinate miners. It seemed likely, at first, that 
the Photographic Congress of the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Association might have to be abandoned, 
which would have been a great loss to photography 
and a bitter disappointment to those photographers 
who annually come to it from all over the country. 
However, it is only postponed, and will take place next 
week with very little curtailment of the original 
features. Not only have many new branches of the 
Professional Photographers’ Association sprung up all 
over the United Kingdom, but the President, Mr. 
Marcus Adams, has visited many of them, and made 
friends everywhere, so that it is likely, in spite of the 
postponement of the London meeting, that there will be 
a good attendance. The exhibition by members of the 
P. P. A. will be held as usual at their headquarters in 
Southampton Row, and it is an unusually good show. 

Another exhibition to be opened in the same week is 
that arranged by Kodak at Kingsway House. This is 
sure to be interesting and, as the Kodak headquarters 
is a recognised rendezvous for professional photo- 
graphers when in town, old friends are likely to meet 
there. The firm of Agfa Ltd. is also running an exhi- 
bition during the P. P. A. meeting in London, and 
visitors are invited to the Obbard Studio, which is 
quite close to the Congress headquarters, to see 
portraits in natural colors when Mr. H. C. Messer, the 
expert, will demonstrate the latest methods. 

Another sign of normality is the publication once 
more of The Amateur Photographer, which during the 
general strike shared the fate of the lay-press, and 
made its appearance again only at the end of May. 
We have not seen Mr. Mortimer, the editor, since; 
but we have heard that he went through a trying time, 
although, unlike the staff of the Daily Mail, he was not 
besieged in his office. But like the Daily Mail, the 
office of the A. P. lies in the danger-zone, close to the 
Daily Herald Building where the hostile crowds gathered. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, ements and reports should be sent in 





not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Splendid Program for P. A. of A. 
Chicago Convention 


Have you been reading right along about the 
International Convention of the P. A. of A. to be 
held in Chicago August 23 and the following days? You 
know already what a wonderful hall has been engaged 
for the Convention itself—the Chicago Coliseum— 
bigger than any hall the Association has ever had; 
you have been told how enthusiastic the Chicago 
photographers are about the convention and how they 
are taking hold of all the various features; you have 
read Charlie Aylett’s call for pictures and his intention 
of having the greatest assembly of portraits ever brought 
together; but you have heard little of the program 
itself. And it is the program that is going to be the 
deciding factor with you, we know. 

The officers and your convention-manager believe 
the program that has been prepared and the speakers 
who have been engaged will form the greatest feature 
of any convention you have attended. 

Just read this list and then draw your own conclusions: 

(1) Marcus Adams of London, England, president 
of the Professional Photographers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

(2) Colonel Eugene Steichen of New York City, 
society photographer, photographer for Vanity Fair, 
Vogue and other leading publications, and painter, his 
services to this country during the Great War as 
photographer gained him his rank as colonel. 

(3) William Hollinger of New York City, leader of 
styles, individualist and great photographer. 

(4) Walter Scott Shinn, photographer of babies and 
children exclusively, man of many ideas and a real 
enthusiast. 

(5) Miss Virginia Whittaker, not a photographer, 
but at the business-end of a well-known studio, a 
charming young woman who can talk, lead you in 
song and otherwise fill you full of “‘pep”’ and ideas. 

(6) Frank Moore, of Cleveland, and Louis Dworahak 
of Duluth who have both made a study of photograph- 
ing and both of whom manage successful money- 
making studios. 

(7) Clifford Ruffner of Rochester, who knows 
advertising for studios inside out. 

(8) Harry C. Heffner of Detroit, a high-powered 
believer in the winning force of personality and its 
reaction on sales. 

(9) William Agler from a small Ohio town, known 
to many hundreds of photographers for the extraor- 
dinary able way in which he can tell the small-town 
photographer’s troubles and their remedies. Just 
returned from a trip ‘round the world during which he 
visited photographers in every country. 

(10) Homer J. Buckely, one of the country’s best 
informed men on direct advertising. 

(11) Ben McCutcheon who supervised Liberty Loan 
Campaign for Chicago area will talk on publicity. 

Here is a program worth coming any distance to 
hear. Your convention outlay will be the cheapest 
investment and the most profitable you have ever 
made. Read the list again and then write to one of 
the many hotels and reserve your room at once. 

K. P. CampBett, General Secretary. 


Fourth International Exhibition 
Pictorial Photographic Society 
of San Francisco 


Tue Fourth International Exhibition of the Pictorial 
Photographers of San Francisco will be held in the 
Galleries of the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, October 17 to 31, 1926, inclusive. The last 
day for receiving prints will be September 25. Entry- 
blanks and further information may be obtained from 
Mr. H. A. Hussey, secretary, 64 Pine Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


New Officers of Pittsburgh Salon 


At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Salon the 
following exhibitors were elected Contributing Members 
in recognition of the excellence of their work, and con- 
sistent contributions to the salons: Nickolas Muray, 
New York; Dr. Arthur Nilsen, New York; and J. 
Vanterpant, New Westminster, B.C. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: president, 
P. F. Squire; vice-president, Norman S. Wooldridge; 
secretary-treasurer, B. H. Chatto; print-director, S. A. 
Martin; lantern-slide director, H. M. Vernon. Exec- 
utive committee: Geo. H. Morse, F. O. Van Gorder, 
and David R. Craig. 

Mr. Oscar C. Reiter, who had insisted that he be 
relieved of active executive position, was elected 
honorary president. 

The Fourteenth Annual Salon will be held in the 
spring of 1927, the exact date to be announced later. 

Communications should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, 1300 Milton Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. H. Cuarrto, Secretary. 


The A. C. C. of A. Is Revising Its Constitution 


Tue Associated Camera Clubs of America is now 
engaged in revising its constitution and by-laws and 
a special committee consisting of H. G. Cleveland, 
Chairman, P. T. Tarnoski and Ralph R. Bonwit has 
been appointed to handle the matter. 

Mr. Bonwit of the Baltimore Camera Club has 
been appointed to the Board of Directors of the 
A. C. C. A. to take the place of E. Roy Monroe of 
Portland, Maine, who resigned, due to lack of time 
to give to the work. 


Robert Ballantine’s Second-Hand List, 1926 


WE have received the photographic, optical and 
radio second-hand list recently issued by the well- 
known photographic dealer of 1031 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow, Scotland. A point worth noting is that every 
item enumerated has received the personal inspection 
and approval of Mr. Ballantine himself. Every article 
is positively guaranteed to be in perfect working-order. 
Our readers will find some remarkable bargains and we 
urge them to send for this list at once. We have every 
confidence that those who purchase any goods will be 
pleased and satisfied. 
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The Hamilton News Photo-Service 


WE have been informed that a group of ex-press- 
photographers and pictorialists have formed a photo- 
graphic syndicate to be known as the Hamilton News 
Photo-Service, 5438 North Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. It is stated that the highest market-prices will be 
paid for accepted material and all that is not available 
will be returned promptly, provided that return-postage 
has been supplied. The syndicate wishes particularly 
to get in touch with camera-workers in the South and 
West with a view to offering a salary and commission to 
those who possess the necessary qualifications. Those 
of our readers who may be interested should write and 
ask for the instruction-sheet which will be sent free 
of charge. 


A Criticism of the Criticisms 


WE are indebted to Mr. G. A. Roush, A.B., M.S., of 
Lehigh University, for some suggestions with regard 
to the improvement of our present form of pictorial 
criticism. Whether or not our readers agree fully with 
Mr. Roush’s well-intentioned remarks, we do believe 
that his comments merit careful attention and con- 
sideration. We would remind our readers that the 
particular criticism to which Mr. Roush refers, appeared 
in our May, 1926, issue, page 280. Those who wish to 
follow the matter closely, may obtain copies of the May 
issue from us or consult their local library; that is, 
provided they have not kept their May issue on file. 
Photography is making remarkable and rapid strides 
into every branch of human activity. There is con- 
stant change and there is no standing still. Hence, 
it is advisible for all of us to keep an open mind and to 
listen to those who speak with sincerity and the desire 
to be of service. We quote from Mr. Roush’s com- 
munication: 

“The writer, while not a regular reader of Puoto- 
Era Maacazine, has always been interested in the 
occasional copies that he has chanced to see. In 
looking through the May issue, the criticisms of Mr. 
Harrison’s attempt on the Havana Cathedral brought 
to the boiling point some long-simmering ideas anent 
criticisms of this kind. In order to be of any real value 
the criticisms should be made with a full knowledge of 
the combinations under which the operator was work- 
ing. The true measure of the value of a picture to the 
maker centers not on the question as to whether he 
has obtained a result which cannot be excelled, but on 
the question as to whether he has gotten the best 
results that could be reasonably expected under the 
existing conditions, working with such apparatus as 
he has at his command. It is, of course, well known 
that an expert photographer can turn out better re- 
sults with a $5 outfit than a beginner can with a $500 
outfit. A true criticism then should point out to the 
operator how he could have obtained better results 
with his equipment, or under the existing conditions, 
rather than merely pointing out to him how much better 
results could have been obtained, if he had unlimited 
equipment, and had known as much about photography 
as the critic! There is some satisfaction in learning 
how you can do better with what you have; but the 
only one who gets any joy out of the other kind of 
criticism is the critic himself. The average amateur 
who puts any thought at all into his pictures usually 
knows that he could get better results with a more 
elaborate outfit; but it does not improve his disposi- 
tion materially to have it rubbed in too much by some 
one else. 

“In the case in hand, nearly every one of the critics 


bewails the failure to use a wide-angle lens and a 
rising-front. Remember that a large percentage of 
our modern hand-cameras do not boast of either of 
these luxuries as a part of their make-up. It is useless 
therefore for the critic to harp on these deficiencies 
unless it is definitely known that the photographer 
possessed these facilities and failed, either through 
ignorance or carelessness, to make proper use of them. 

“Specific information concerning the surroundings 
would also prevent the critic from making foolish re- 
marks about the position from which the exposure was 
made. The writer has also fought the battle of the 
Havana Cathedral, and knows that it is useless to tell 
Mr. Harrison to go farther away to set up his camera, 
for he had his back against the wall of the building 
opposite when this exposure was made. And if Mr. 
Harrison is the average tourist, with the average 
tourist’s command of Spanish, it is equally foolish to 
advise him to solicit permission to make his exposure 
from an upper window on the opposite side of the 
square. 

“It is also usually a waste of time and energy to tell 
one how to proceed next time with a subject of this 
kind. Mr. Harrison had no control over any of the 
aggravating details that mar the possibilities of this 
delightful spot. It is quite true that he failed to make 
the most of his opportunity; but unless he is a resident 
or a frequent visitor to Havana he probably will never 
have a chance to try this particular subject again. 
Instead, point out the errors from a general standpoint, 
so he can profit by them under any similar condition. 
This is much better than tying them down to specific 
errors in this particular composition, except in so far as 
they serve as illustrations of the point in question. 

“Tt is granted that the exposure is such that not all 
the detail shows to its best advantage; but, if the last 
critic had used a little more care in his scrutiny of the 
picture, he would have seen that the ‘shadow of the 
cross’ revolves itself into a very prosaic electric-light 
pole and cross arm for the distributing wires. The 
guess as to the height of the towers is also wrong— 
they are both of the same height. 

“If, when a picture is published for criticism, it is 
accompanied by information as to the type of camera 
used, and the accessories available, the conditions 
surrounding the subject, such as time of day, atmos- 
pheric conditions, accessibility, in fact any limiting 
conditions that do not exhibit themselves in the 
picture itself, the critic can then give the maker the 
best type of criticism, and the only type which will 
help him to produce better results with his present 
equipment.” 

We shall welcome the opinion of our readers and 
believe that a good-natured, constructive discussion 
will be profitable. From letters which we have received 
we feel that Mr. Roush is by no means alone in his 
point of view. Therefore, let us hear from our readers 
and all contribute something helpful to the discussion. 


Walter Talbot Issues Original Booklet 


For those of our readers who can understand Ger- 
man we recommend sending for the recent booklet 
issued by Walter Talbot, Jerusalemer Strasse, 42, 
Berlin, S.W. 19, Germany. The contents of the 
booklet is in the form of a conversation in which the 
service and photographic equipment of Walter Talbot 
is described in detail. It reads like a photographic 
story and there is much valuable technical information 
included. It is certainly a clever piece of writing and 
publicity combined to please and instruct the reader. 
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A Splendid Japanese Photographic Magazine 


We have been examining with pleasure and profit 
the new Japanese photographic publication, Asahi- 
Camera, which is edited by Kimbay Narusawa and 
published by The Asahi Shimbun Publishing Company, 
Ltd., Tokyo and Osaka, Japan. We have the first, 
second and third issues, and there is no doubt that 
Japanese amateur and professional pictorialists are 
making remarkable strides in artistic and technical 
photography. Although the text and advertisements 
are in Japanese, with the exception of the department 
“Editor’s Remarks” and the illustrations which have 
English as well as Japanese titles, the Asahi-Camera 
will appeal to all lovers of pictorial photography. We 
extend a hearty welcome to this new arrival among 
the photographic publications of ,the world. May it 
prosper and increase in helpful influence among the 
pictorial photographers of Japan. 


New Halldorson Kinema Arc-Lamp 


Tue Halldorson Company, 4745 North Western 
Avenue, Chicago, have recently brought out a folding 
twin arc-lamp that is attracting wide attention among 
those interested in amateur motion-picture photo- 
graphy, as well as among professional photographers 
who have use of a portable lamp of this kind. 

Among the features claimed for it is its convenient 
manner of folding which is an extension of the prin- 
ciple used in the Company’s other folding-lamps, 
namely, building the equipment right into a carrying- 
case. The Jamp becomes, when folded, a small leather- 
finished carrying-case which contains all parts but the 
stand. 

Another feature is the fire-glass spark-arrester and 
diffuser which performs the double function of catching 
the sparks from the burning carbons and of diffusing 
the light. 

This lamp, aside from being very attractive and 
convenient, is highly effective as an illuminant for the 
work intended and promises to find a ready sale to 
motion-picture amateurs and other users of portable 
arcs. It burns on either ten or twenty amperes and 
supplies ample light for small motion-picture settings 
or for large portrait-groups. The price of it complete 
with stand and accessories is $65. 


Second Exhibition of Pictorial Photography 
Under the Auspices of the 
Seattle Camera Club 


By courtesy of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
the Seattle Camera Club was given a charming setting 
for its second exhibition. 

Seattle people like pictures. The busy business and 
professional men not only encourage picture-makers, 
but many of them find time to express their own 
artistic impulses by means of the camera and other 
mediums. 

We no longer hear excited controversies as to whether 
or not photography is an “art”. The question has 
been settled by practical demonstration—though 
“practical” is not a word usually associated with 
artistic affairs, photography has established, it seems, 
a connecting link between the practical and ideal. 

In every carefully judged photographic exhibit are 
many examples of true artistic feeling in conception 
and skilled technique in execution; on the other hand, 
at least, one observer has had the presumption to 
question these qualities in some pictures found in more 


ambitious art-collections. So, in the artistic, as in the 
ethical sense, ““By their works ye shall know them”. 

Not the least interesting feature of the camera club’s 
exhibit is the foreign display, which includes pictures 
from Austria, Belgium, Scotland, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, England and the Dutch East Indies. 
From London Mr. H. Yolland Moyse sends a benign 
portrait of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Mary, 
lending the prestige of royalty to our democratic 
American atmosphere. 

At the other end of the social scale is one by Mr. 
Borrenbergen, of Anvers, Belgium. A female figure, 
bent with toil, is at work clearing and burning the 
brush in a field—a sort of first chapter in the serial 
story of the Sowers and Reapers. Indeed, many stories 
might be “written around” the romance, adventure, 
tragedy, comedy and pathos which a sympathetic 
observer sees in these recorded glimpses from every- 
day life; a mosaic, each bit of which contains a hint of 
the artist’s personality as shown in his choice and 
treatment of his subject; also each story is different 
from the other according to the author's own inter- 
pretation of the picture. 

Turning from-these fascinating possibilities, if one 
may classify the pictures according to the suggested 
sentiment, in the romantic group would be Mr. George 
Hughes’ ““The Home of Our Fathers Is Gone to Decay”. 
This picture comes from Bridge of Allan, Scotland, and 
even without the title would suggest bonnie Scotland 
in olden days. The turreted towers, thrown dark 
against a glorified sky, “Where sunset falls on castle 
walls” seem full of memories “old in story”. 

Mr. Arthur Muray, New York, gives us romance in 
a lighter vein. His “Amoureux Herlequin” shows 
Columbine and her Harlequin, gay in their party- 
colored finery, making airy love over the garden-wall, 
while the “‘arch archer” hovers in the background. 

Mr. Johan Helders, Vancouver, B.C., has not 
neglected familiar present-day romance. In “The 
Only Two” a blissful couple seated at a café table 
are so preoccupied with each other they have not dis- 
covered the other tables are all deserted and that they 
are alone with their golden dreams. Perhaps in this 
class, too, should be Mr. F. A. Kunishege’s “Coquette”’, 
showing a flirtatious girl and vanquished young man, 
a helpless target for her killing glances. More charac- 
teristic of the work of this Seattle artist is his “Ham- 
adryad’”’—a nude elfin figure, vanishing into the 
depths of her sylvan retreat. 

Mr. Tada also gives mere mortals a glimpse of 
elusive fairy-folk. Presumably ““Nymph”’ is a water- 
sprite; but she seems an advanced one, weary of old 
water ways and conventions, for we see her: 


Just paddling her own canoe 
As independent flappers do. 


Mr. Matsushita’s unique study “Beads’’ makes us 
believe in fairies, too, for the graceful dancing figure 
is all bound about with endless chains of beads which 
could be disentangled only by fairy magic. 

Mr. R. M. Lewis and Miss Ella McBride contribute 
charming flower-studies in still-life. Miss McBride, 
who has won an enviable reputation for the originality 
and beauty of her still-life pictures, has proved skilful 
in figure-work as well. ‘The Connoisseur” expresses 
in every line the discerning and critical attitude the 
name implies. 

Dr. Koike’s “Before Rain” and “After Rain” show 
this artist’s usual feeling for Nature’s moods; but his 
“Come Back to Me”, with its explanatory title, con- 
tains an entire human-interest story. The receding 
boat, the widening expanse of water and the lonely 
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figures on shore, all tell of sorrowful parting, while the 
path of light across the dark waters adds a touch of 
beauty to the scene. 

Mr. Hiromu Kira’s ““Mt. Baker” and the decorative 
panel “Water-Plants” are effective foils for each other. 
In one, cold black-and-white effects of snow and 
shadow suggest an arctic atmosphere; the other, a 
delicate combination of lily-pads and slender reeds, 
seems symbolic of summertime. 

Other pictures showing an appreciation of the 
every-day beauties all about waiting for the seeing 
eye, are Miss Y. Inagi’s “Through the Spring Curtain’, 
a tracery of leaves more lovely than any woven curtain; 
Mr. Matsumoto’s “Drooping Boughs”, an effective 
arrangement of branches; Mr. Ihashi’s “Moon”, a 
study of silvery light and drifting clouds; Mr. Chiba’s 
“After the Rain”; Mr. Morinaga’s ““The Call of Spring’, 
and Mr. Morita’s “Prime of Spring”. There is none 
of the gentle charm of spring in Mr. Franklin Dreher’s 
“The Dune Trekker’. In the immense arid waste the 
one human being seems a tiny atom, illustrating the 
insignificance of man. 

The picturesque charm of Seattle’s water-front has 
been duly recognised and recorded. Dr. Homer 
Wheelon’s “Wharf-Phantoms” shows the beauty of 
“broken reflections”, beloved by artists and poets; 
“Calm Evening’, by Mr. Yamagishi, is a group of 
sea-gulls, caught on the wing,—a successful treatment 
of a difficult subject; and the genre-beauty of industrial 
scenes, seen so often, but too seldom recognised, has 
given us “Stretching the Net’, by Mr. Onishi, and 
“The Stevedore’”’, by Mr. Musgrave. 

Mr. Vanderpant, of New Westminster, B.C., has 
contributed a group, all interesting; but perhaps the 
one most characteristic of this artist’s subtle touch 
is called “The Lone Traveler’. Upon the deserted 
deck of a ship a single sea-gull is perched upon the 
canvas-covered life-boat, apparently the only passenger, 
and monarch of all he surveys. 

Mr. Frank Drtikol, Prague, and Mr. C. W. Gibbs, 
Chicago, though separated geographically, show a 
common impulse in their choice of backgrounds, for 
“The Picture” and “Bohemia” are both of the futuristic 
type, suggestive of little theater “‘sets”’ and lightings. 

Last, and possibly most fascinating, are many strong 
character-studies, faces bearing Life’s imprint, “for 
better, for worse or whatsoever will, may come’. One 
of these by Mr. William A. Alcock of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
both holds and repels the observer. It is called ‘The 
Workman,” but the expression of rebellion and dis- 
content is that of the agitator rather than of the 
self-respecting and respected workman. Strongly con- 
trasting with this is Mr. Nagakura’s “Sunset”; evi- 
dently so named because in an elderly woman's face 
this Seattle artist has seen, and been able to portray, 
the golden after-glow lighting the evening of a life 
which has met bravely the buffetings of a stormy day. 

In two studies, “Exhortation” and “The Wandering 
Jew”, Mr. Ned Hungerford, of Rochester, N.Y., has 
condensed the tragedy, not only of the Wandering Jew, 
but of the whole Hebrew race. 

Mr. Soichi Sunami, of New York City, sends a 
portrait of Walter Kethmiller and Mr. Schermerhorn, 
of Java, Dutch East Indies, one called “Mlle. S.” 
each one of which proves that the skilled modern 
photographer may make a character-study of his every- 
day subjects. 

The Seattle Camera Club and the discerning judges 
may be congratulated upon this representative col- 
lection. The visitor leaves regretfully, knowing another 
hour would reveal as many more features of interest 
and beauty. 








Exvira ALBEE. 


Miss Florence M. Warner 


It is with great regret that we have to announce the 
death, after a brief illness, in Chicago on June 2 of 
Miss Florence M. Warner, the head of the Warner 
Research Laboratories. Her principle interest was in 
color-photography and she was associated with Mr. 
John H. Powrie. This association was begun during 
their school-days and continued until her death. In 
the Warner home at Milwaukee a laboratory was 
equipped where Mr. Powrie conceived the idea of coat- 
ing a linear screen-plate with panchromatic emulsion 
for direct-color photography. Miss Warner was 
active in the whole of the work. In 1907 a trip to 
Europe for further study was undertaken by Miss 
Warner, accompanied by Mrs. Warner, her mother, and 
Mr. Powrie; and in 1912 the research was continued at 
the Edison Laboratories in New Jersey, with the idea 
of producing a color screen-film for kinematography 
and general photography. A disastrous fire and the 
shortage of dyes and chemicals, consequent to the war, 
stopped the work entirely; but in 1920 it was again 
resumed in New York and is still being continued. 
Miss Warner had a very charming personality, was a 
keen and skilled worker, and her loss will be greatly felt 
by those who had the privilege of knowing her. 


Camera Club of New York Joins A. C. C. of A. 


THE organised amateurs of the United States as 
represented by the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America have been accorded a welcome recognition of 
their success and stability by the Camera Club of 
New York City. H. S. Grintesse, 121 West 68th 
Street, secretary of the Camera Club has announced 
that the Board of Trustees has decided to join the 
A. C. C. A. on October 1, 1926. 

The Camera Club of New York City is one of the 
oldest and most firmly established camera clubs in 
the United States. The work of its numerous recog- 
nised salonists has been shown in virtually every 
country on the globe. It maintains excellent quarters 
in New York and is one of the photographic show- 
places of the city. 

With the admission of this club into the A. C. C. A. 
there are very few remaining clubs which are still 
operating independently; and it is expected that these 
will shortly follow the example of the Camera Club. 


Profits in Lending Cameras 


WHATEVER may be our opinion of the Germans— 
in view of the results of the late war—one must yield 
them the palm for thoroughness, even to the smallest 
detail in the performance of their activities or duties, 
from every viewpoint; more particularly in the indus- 
tries and mercantile affairs, and in matters of economy, 
which in many instances may seem trivial to American 
eyes. As salesmen, they have no superior, as has been 
shown in their business-dealings with the South 
Americans—greatly to the detriment of American 
export-trade. 

The following episode is an illustration of salesman- 
ship, which might be turned to good account by many 
a dealer in photographic supplies in this country. Let 
him read it carefully, think it over, and apply the 
principle if he chooses. The article is taken from 
Germany’s foremost organ of the German photographic 
industries, Die Photographische Industrie, published in 
Berlin. The translation from the original German 
appears on the next page. 
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Overheard in a Photographic Store 


‘‘Jusrt tell me, Brother, how is business with you these 
days? With me there is nothing doing. Haven’t sold 
one single camera for a week. On the contrary, 
individual customers offer me their apparatus for sale, 
in order to raise money; but naturally I do not buy 
them.” 

“Yes, my friend, it’s the same here; except that I 
don’t send those people away. If anyone offers mea 
good camera, I buy it, provided I can get it cheap 
enough.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, why do that? 
do with it?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. Even last year, people fre- 
quently came to me to look at cameras; but they had 
no money in their pockets, and even used cameras they 
considered too dear. Finally, I asked one of these 
customers if he intended to practise photography 
permanently. No, he merely wished to take a cheap 
camera with him on his vacation. Then it occurred 
to me that I might perhaps lend him a camera—of 
course a used one—for a new one I would not care to 
lend. You see, it is well when one has something like 
that on hand. So last summer, I Jent four cameras 
and made a net profit of sixty-five marks. I charge 
according to the value of the camera—five to ten marks 
a month. These people, naturally, let me photo- 
finish their exposed plates or films.” 

“In that you are quite right! But what guaranty 
have you that these people will return the cameras 
uninjured and that you incur no other losses?” 

“Well, these people sign an agreement binding them- 
selves to be responsible for every damage done to the 
camera. Besides, I size up these people and ask them 
to show me their certificate of citizenship. As yet I 
have had no losses.” 

“It might happen sometime that an unscrupulous 
fellow might run off with the camera, or return it in an 
injured condition, and have no money to pay for the 
repairs. For instance, a mirror-reflex camera is not 
at all easy to manipulate, and something could easily 
happen to it.” 

“Quite right! But I lend such cameras only to those 
people who appear to be responsible, and then only 
when I have given them thorough instruction and have 
convinced myself that they are able to manipulate it, 
so that, even through ignorance, nothing can happen 
to it. Occasional losses are possible, nevertheless; 
but these are included in the lending-charges. For 
example, my lending-cameras represent a value of 
about six hundred marks, and will yield me this year, 
presumably, a net profit of two hundred marks. That 
represents thirty-three and one-third per cent. profit; 
so you see, I am able to stand a small loss. But you 
must consider, my dear man, that I gain these people 
as customers. They all let me do their photo-finishing 
work. If they desire to hire a camera by the day— 
they naturally select the one they are familiar with. 
Very well; then I lend it to them, even if only by the 
day. The lending-cameras are all numbered, and in 
most cases the customer asks again for the same 
number that he has already used. But no less valuable 
cameras are to be lent! Nothing is gained thereby, 
for he who has no good results, loses the zest for 
photography. If someone wishes to buy a camera to 
which he has become accustomed, he gets it, even 
though it is not desired by other people as a lending- 
camera.” 

“As a matter of fact, that is not a bad idea—this 
camera-lending business. One can hire books, dress- 
suits, silk-hats, furniture, and what you will; so why not 
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cameras? I just have a feeling that I should like to go 
into this business, myself!” 

“That’s all right, go ahead! As it is, you are located 
at the other end of the city, and cannot hurt me. But 
believe me, the matter has a still deeper significance. 
I am just as liberal to my customers as I can be, by 
giving them information and counsel about everything 
they want to know, lending them tripods and other 
accessories, and-helping them all I can in their desire to 
become photographically proficient. Only he who is 
able to accomplish something, generally remains true 
to his hobby and becomes a permanent customer. The 
one who has really accomplished something worthwhile, 
is sure to buy himself a camera, sooner or later, and, 
let me tell you, quite often a high-priced quality- 
camera.” fe ee 


When Negatives Are Not Ordered 


Ir is a “custom of the trade” that a negative remains 
the property of the photographer, whatever may be the 
position as to copyright, and this has always been 
sustained in the courts so far as I can trace. A person 
who merely orders one or more photographs of a certain 
subject acquires no right to the negative that, incident- 
ally, is made; to be able to obtain possession of the 
negative, he must state that he is ordering “a negative 
to be made and so many prints from it’’, when the 
photographer is entitled to make an additional charge. 

Unless the copyright is also in his possession, the 
photographer’s only advantage in holding the negative 
is that he is advantageously placed to make extra 
prints if they are required. Even then, however, there 
is nothing to stop the owner of copyright and prints 
from having a copy negative made by someone else. 
The photographer, of course, must not make any use 
whatever of his negative without permission from the 
owner of the copyright. 

My correspondent would be well advised to quote a 
fair price for supplying extra prints, or to offer to deliver 
up the negative for an agreed sum. There is, however, 
an obligation upon every photographer to avoid creat- 
ing unwelcome precedents by allowing such points to 
go by default—Newspaper World. 


[The above-quoted paragraph is taken from an 
English publication and its statements refer to photo- 
graphic conditions as they exist in England. The laws 
that govern the ownership of a negative are different in 
the United States. Each state seems to have its own 
laws regarding the control of a negative; but the copy- 
right law is a federal. one and is uniform in its applica- 
tion, enforcement, penalties, etc.—Ep1Tor.] 


How to Write Clearly 


Once there was a young reporter who had good 
abilities, but whose writing was always confused. No 
advice seemed to do him any good. At last the editor 
became exasperated and said: “You really must do 
better. Take back this paragraph you have written 
and imagine that opposite you is sitting the stupidest 
man in the country. Try to tell him in the simplest 
and clearest way you can what to put into the para- 
graph. When you think you have made him under- 
stand, write down what you said to him.” 

The youth went away. After an hour he came back 
with a clear, forceful piece of writing. “‘Capital!”’ 
said the editor, “how did you do it?” 

“Well, sir, I did what you told me. I sat down at the 
desk and fancied you were sitting opposite me.” 
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Seattle Camera Club Wins 
Photo-Era Trophy Cup 


Ir is with a great deal of pleasure that we announce 
that the Seattle Camera Club of Seattle, Washington 
has won the Puoto-Era Tropny Cup for the year 
1925-1926. It will be recalled that this cup was to 
be presented to that camera club or photographic 
society in the United States and Canada whose members 
won the largest number of prize-awards in Puoto-Era 
Competitions from September, 1925 to June, 1926, 
inclusive. The object was to stimulate increased 
activity among members of organised camera clubs 
in the United States and Canada, and to encourage 
the establishing of new camera clubs. Although our 
Canadian friends submitted many excellent prints which 
won Honorable Mention awards, none captured a 
prize. We hope that this coming fall and winter 
Canadian club members will redouble their efforts and 
create even greater friendly rivalry in the effort to 
win the cup. 

It should be remembered that prize-awards only 
scored for the camera club of which the competitor 
was a member. Each month three prizes in the 
Advanced Competition and two in the Beginners’ 
Competition were awarded. Some months all five 
prizes were won by those who were not camera-club 
members; and, again, one or two prizes went to those 
who were affiliated with a camera club. 

The final score made by the prize-winning clubs was 
as follows: 


Seattle Camera Club............. 5 Prizes 
Photographic Club of Baltimore... 3 “ 
Brooklyn Institute............... Sete 
Wilkes-Barre Camera Club....... 1 “ 
Oregon Camera Club............. : * 


The Puoto-Era Tropuy Cup is a solid silver cup 
(valued at $50.00) suitably engraved. It may be 
retained by the winning club for one year and must 
then be surrendered should another club win the cup. 
However, when a club wins the cup three times— 
not necessarily in successive years—the cup becomes 
the permanent property of that club. 

Competition for the 1926-1927 award of the Pxoto- 
Era Tropuy Cup will begin with the September, 1926 
Advanced and ‘Beginners’ Competitions. Due an- 
nouncement will be made, and even greater interest 
and keener rivalry will prevail for many camera clubs 
have just come to the realisation that the Tropuy 
Cup is worth having and a distinct honor to the club 
that wins it. 


Our New Motion-Picture Service 


In the July, 1926 issue we called attention to a 
new step in our motion-picture department which, 
under the able direction of Herbert C. McKay, A.R.P.S., 
will begin a new special service to readers of PHoto-ERA 
Macazine. It was sincerely believed to be possible 
to begin this service in the present issue; but unavoid- 
able delays in getting the required binders, indexes 


and other supplies compelled us to postpone the first 
instalment of the PHotro-ErA Rererence Book or 
KINEMATOGRAPHY until the September number. As 
already announced, this new service will be absolutely 
free to our readers. For their convenience we will 
have the necessary binders and indexes which we 
will furnish at request for a moderate charge. The cost 
will be kept low for the special benefit of our readers 
who wish to keep a complete and accurately indexed 
file of the loose-leaf pages of the book as they are 
printed from month to month. It may be well to 
add that the PHoto-Era Rererence Book or KIne- 
MATOGRAPHY will be the last word on the subject and 
it will be, and can be, kept always up-to-date because 
of the carefully planned loose-leaf system which has 
been worked out. Nothing of the kind has ever been 
attempted in the photographic press before, and the one 
purpose we have in mind is to help and encourage a 
greater interest and understanding of motion-picture 
photography. 


As It Happens Sometimes 


Tuis issue of Pooto-ErA MAGazine contains a great 
deal of reading-matter. In order to include as many of 
the articles and news-items as. possible, we were 
compelled to rearrange a number of pages and to include 
matter on those pages which usually appears elsewhere 
in the magazine. Then, too, we were faced with 
increased demands on our advertising space which 
again required rearranging several pages. We try to 
be consistent editorially and typographically; but 
there are times when the demands made upon our 
space necessitate our doing the best that we can in 
the circumstances. 

It may be worth noting that the demand for space 
in the text and advertising pages is an excellent indica- 
tion that photography for pleasure or for profit is 
showing splendid activity in all branches. When the 
camera clubs send in a large number of announcements 
and reports it proves that the clubs are alive. When 
the dealers and manufacturers increase their advertis- 
ing-space it shows that business is good and that 
they are trying to make it better. Altogether, the 
situation as it is now reflected in our pages is very 
encouraging, and we should all redouble our efforts to 
make photography better known to the thousands who 
are not yet awake to its possibilities for recreation, 
education and profit. 


A Practical Idea for Your Dealer 


Tue worker who may be interested to see his dealer 
make a little extra profit by adopting a _business- 
method successfully practised by photo-dealers in 
Germany—where economy and thrift prevail in 
exemplary fashion and frequently lead to prosperity— 
should not neglect to read the article, “Profits in 
Lending Cameras’’, printed elsewhere in this issue. 
Having done so, the friendly customer will invite the 
attention of his dealer to the article, so that he, too, 
may read it and, possibly, profit thereby. 
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**FOR MIGHTY OAKS ARE WE 


HENRY SILL 
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